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HTH MEETING of the —_ mu 4 held at 32, 
SAOKY ILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W., on WEDN AY NEXT, 
March 6. Chair to be taken at 8 p. M., when Karan ation vill Re exhibited, 
= the following Paper read :— ‘Notes ona mes round Thetford,’ 
y Rev. H. J. DUKIN. 1ELD ASTLEY, M.A 
GEORGE PATRICK, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 
Rey. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. 


Baas ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 


Son. 


lYHIRTY NEW ETCHINGS by W. STRANG, to 

illustrate R. KIPLING’S SHORT STORIES, NOW ON VIEW 
at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 0415, King. Street, St. James’s, 
SW. i daily. 











49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURN 

The above Home has been established for the soon of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites or Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had =— with cooking and 

charges per 

The Home YI oo“ with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night's wn pose at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Serr, 

Mr. Geo. Lanner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E. 


N2WSVEN DORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assist 


poe SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 
The COUNCIL invite sd a re for the POST of PROFESSOR of 
CHEMISTRY at the above Colle 
Applications, together with ceatimmealate: must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) on 
or before TCESDAY, March 19, uk 
. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


The GOVERNING BODY of ae ren. SCHOOL give notice 
om they will electa HEAD MASTER in MAY N 
nith Stree, will be received by the Secretary at his Office, 21, Great 

Smit! Street, Westminster, not later than April 6, and may be accom- 
panied by not more than six testimonials. (It is desired that these 
Homnantie Bo should be printed, and 20 copies should be sent 

The Master must be a member of the Church of England, and 
he will be expected to come into Office after the Summer Term. 

All particulars can be obtained on application to the Secrerary. 


i ip DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
meee, The Principal of Bedford College, London, ‘The Master of 
Peterhouse, &c. 
;DUCATION. -__ Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and succe: agra Tutors in England 


and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —86, Sackville Street, W. 

















to principals or assistants engaged as vendors ee na 
ice-P: 








A Donation of Ten Guineas and gives 
three votes for life at all electi Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 


cts to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five gs 80 


T° AUTOGRAPH DEALERS, COLLECTORS, 
and others.—A well-known WRIT R will be glad to hear from 
any persons eer interesting PRIVATE LETTERS or JOURNALS 





Pavery man and woman throughout the United Sion guage B.. 

re or to 
become a member upon paym ment of Five Shillings ‘nnually or ‘Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


meme A nnuitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25/. and 

the women 20/. perannum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 

invested capital of the Institution. 

The “ - Victoria Pension Fund’’ was established in 1887. It 
provides a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

The “ermacls Fund” provides pensions for one man 25]. and one 
woman, 
Temporary relief is given, not only to Members, but to bale tad 
or their servants who may be d for by Members. 
pos ge Be is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merits of 

ILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon ‘Street, E.c. 








0) Century) which they would be willing 

to have EDITED for PUBLICATION. —Payment will be made for use 

} nag aa material.—Address Memorr, care of Willing’s, 162, Picca- 
y, 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS. and General Copying. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c , by Copying Process. Authors’ references. Established 
1893.—Miss Sixes, 13° Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


TY PE-WRITING, 10d. per 1,000 words. 

AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. accurately COPIED, on good 
paper, by EX-JOURNALIST. Also oa Poetry. Authors’ testi- 
monials.—Mason, 15, Ship Street, Brightoi 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
With accuracy — dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
ss E, Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 














YouNe FRENCH GENTLEMAN (22), well 
mar and with literary tastes, experienced both in French and 

Correspondence, seeks POST in PUBLISHER’S FIRM or 
pt appointment. Hi oe references.—Address H. L., 21, Nevern 
Mansions, Warwick 


ig grr ap teenichag ied REQUIRED by a LADY. 
Quick, accurate, Shorthand-Typist. Good French and German 
Correspondence (Paris and Berlin). Experienced in Lin ila Corre- 
spondence.—Address Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, London 


ADY desires AFTERNOON WORK. Good 

4 Reader. fhorthand (Certificated, 100 words per minute), Type- 

writing (double ops -hoard) Five years’ experience.—M. R., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AELGE (LESSONS in), ‘‘VIVA VOCE” or 
by CORRESPONDENCE, by J. MOLLOY, Author of ‘ Molloy’s 

ri ” Gatlge for National School Inspector- 
aie in Ireland. 26, ‘Throgmorton Street, London. 


ITERARY APPRENTICE.—A LONDON 
EDITOR and M.A. ( paeriet is pee Bh to RECEIVE in his 
OFFICE, as above, and THOROUGHLY I UCT in all kinds of 
JOURNALISM and SECRET ARIAL WORK. > co educated YOUNG 
MAN or WOMAN, aged 20 to 25. Premium required, 1501. Term of 
Apprenticeship, Two Years. Salary second year. First-rate references 
required and given —Apply. by letter, to Eprror, H., care of Ander- 
son’s Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 

















Pai 
Haverstock Hill, N. W. Established 1884, 
O AUTHORS.—PARTRIDGE & CO., 30, Fetter 


Lane, E.C., are open to receive MSS. in all Branches of Literature 
for consideration with a view to Publishing in Volume form. Every 
facility for bringing Works before the ‘Trade, the Libraries, and the 
Reading Public. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of ingests capably for 
Publishing arranged. S. placed with Publishers. __ and testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


aa seeking AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
or PUBLICATION 
Through an established Firm should address 
Booxs, 141, Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
R. ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. 
P 8, &c., on application. 























QS HOREDITCH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


SENIOR apes REQUIRED. Previous vs yhegiensa and a 

knowledge of Cataloguing i Salary 801. per 

annum. Written applications, alae as and qualifications, with 

copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be delivered 
to me on or before FRIDAY, March 8, 1 

WM. ©. PLANT, Borough Librarian. 

Public Library, Pitfield Street, N. 











Special terms to 
‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of sew against Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangemerts can also be made for the Publication of suit- 
able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane 
The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, EC. 





ERTHYR COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL. 
WANTED, after EASTER, rr adesies) MISTRESS for ENGLISH 
sp Commencing salary 1 1101 
pplications, — copies - Lari yi should reach undersigned 
watts MARCH 1 ARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 


AFFRON WALDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








The GOVERNORS invite Taeeiiens for the HE AD-MAST: ERSHIP, 
VACANT at EASTER NEX must be G of some 
University in the United Kingdon’ 

The stipend, 1007. a year fixed. with grants (out of which the Staff is 
paid), amounted last year to 4371. The asset House, School 

remises accommodating 25 Board ers ‘aad 75 Day Boys, large Gym- 
nasium, Chemical Laboratory, oe oA oe Fong Fields, are at the 
disposal of the Head Master, rent 

There are 38 Boys at the ogy ‘One Grant (1001. a year from the 
Essex County Council) is dependent on Science being satisfactorily 
taught in the School. 

Applications, stating age, whether married or single, with recent 
testimonials. to be sent by MARCH 8 to Bryans ACKLAND, LL.M 
Saffron Walden, from whom further information may be obtained. 








THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOUK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
NATALOGUE, No. 31.—Drawings by Turner, 


/ Prout, Hunt, &c.—Sketches by John Leech—Turner Bes, Solio 
Miscellaneous Etchings and Engravings—I 
Books—Ruskin Books and Autographs. Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they cam in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 











FRANCE.— The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


Wil rsis M. 


THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. 








VOYNICH, 


Principal Contents :—Music, Early Printed Books, Books 
with Woodcuts, Americana, &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


CATALOGUE, No, 1 
AND 
CATALOGUE, No. 2 (2s. 6d.) 
May also be had, post free on application at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
(CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent waar London; 
and 7, Broad Street, ‘ord. 
CATALOGUES on osama. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT 

e and MODERN BOOKS (No 67), purchased by Private Treaty, 

is NOW READY, consisting of scarce, important, and interesting 

Works in all Branches of Literature, post free. 100000 Volumes in 

Stock. Books Purchased.—79, Renshaw Street (and 13, Moorfields) 
Liverpool. 


PERCY ANECDOTES, 20 vols. 30s.; Voyage of 
the Beagle, 4 vols. 2l. 7s. "ed. ; Allen’s History of Yorkshire, 
3 vols. 4to, 2l. 2s ; Richardson’s Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, 3! 10s. ; 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols. 4to. 70s ; Whittaker’s Whalley, 2 vols. 
4to, 2l. 7s. 6d. NEW CATALOGUE post free.—Wesr, Bookseller, 
Lancaster. 


RIVATE LIBRARY FOR SALE.—GENERAL 

LITERATURE and FIRST EDITIONS. Must be cleared. No 

fancy prices. Catalogue to be in Three Parts No. I now ready, post 
free on application.—W. G. Srencer, 7, Abingdon Road, Leicester. 


T°! MINERALOGISTS.—ON SALE, a CABINET 
upwards of 1,500 MINERALS and about 8) FRENCH WOOD 
MODELS of CRYSTALS. —Apply to Roserr Wurre, Worksop. 


7OR SALE, BURMESE BIBLICAL COM- 
MENTARY, engraved on Papyrus Leaves in Pali-Burmese 
Characters, date about the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
Absolutely unique. Splendid Specimen of Burmese Engraving — 
Cuares Tity, 34, Culmore Road, Peckham, 8. E 


VOR SALE, the ORIGINAL EKTCHED 
PORTRAITS (on Copper), by PILOTELL, of Queen Victoria, 
Lord Salisbury, Charles Darwin, Madame Tussaud, Mrs. Langtry, 
Gustave Maroteau, Delescluze, Lord Falmonth, Lord Aberdare, &c., 
suitable for demy 8vo vols., &c.—Apply, H. Vinrve & Co, Ltd., the ‘Art 
Journal Office, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


‘THE CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


( ALE, a copy of the SUN, Second Edition, June 28, 1838, 
ms." = Gold, containing & full Account of the Queen’s Coronation 
and a Description of the State Carriages of Marshal Soult and the other 
Ambassadors. — Offers requested to Z., Athenwum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


'N\0 LET, 41, BARRINGTON ROAD, BRIXTON, 

semi- detached VILLA, well che sa Soh Railway Stations 

d Trams; in thorough repair. Hath-room and every convenience. 

Rent 421. 10s., including use of Fixtures —Apply to E. HARMEK, 
House Decorator, 317, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8. W. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
1 eted and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
Pa oa bm of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
r. 
CIOUS DINING, DRAWING, ee READING, 
_ AND SMOKING ROOMS. " 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitati Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVEB. 
Telegrapnic Acaress—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


(18.), 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction 
of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, 
or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST of every character 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 


The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 


Hlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready, 








VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON ;_ AMSTERDA 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HO. FMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


ESIDENT ASSISTANT -TUTOR WANTED.— 
Experienced. Proficient in Mathematics and easy Classics. 
Some knowledge of French and Book-kee ant Diseiplinarian.— 
ie salary, Box 919, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 125, 
trand, W.C. 


‘YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS one gratis with 

fall culars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, , Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland roy ‘Btrand, wc. 
Telegraphic. Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard, 





Portion of the Library of the late Admiral F. A, MAXSE, 
removed from Dunley Hill, Dorking, 


oe PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, aE Square, W. 

on MONDAY, March 4, and Followin ng. at ten minutes past: 
1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the IBRARY of the late Admira}: 
F. A. MAXSE, comprising Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols.—Morris’s. 
History of British Birds 6 vols.; Nests and Eggs. 3 vols.—Scott’s 
Waverley Nuvels and Poetical W: ‘orks—Kinglake’s Crimea—Lower's 
eee ces get 8 Royal and Noble Authors. 5 vols —Browning’s Ring 
and the Book and Men and Women, First Editions—Meredith’s Lord 
Ormont, Presentation Copy, with Autograph on Title; Diana of the- 
Cc ys, Adventures of Harry Richmond, and Vittoria, First Editions. 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
mes n sli » with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac! per dozer, 
or pli New epee size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
ae apould note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. carnot be 
responsible for the loss of MBS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








Sales by Auction. 
Engravings. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WHEINSON & HODGE 


Street, Strand , Wc, on MONDAY, March 
at 1 o'clock prec cisely, ENGR. 
PAINTINGS, including ETCHINGS by the OLD MASTERS—Engravings 
in Mezzotint and Stipple by Masters of the English School, some being 
epee in Colours, including Portraits and Fancy Subjects after 
ir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Morland, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late WM. JOHNSTON STUART, Esq., 
and Sporting Books, the Property of W. B. BINGHAM, 
Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCT ON, oF their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. March 7, and Two Following 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, HOOKS: and MANU SCRIPTS, including the 

LIBRARY of the late WM. JOHNSTON STUART, Esq of Gloucester 

Terrace, Hyde Park; a COLLECTION of SPORTING BOOKS, the 

Property of W. B. RINGHAM, Esq. ; and other Properties, comprising 

Shelley, Alastor, 1816, an uncut copy in the original boards— Gould, 

Monograph of the Trochilidw, 5 vols. green morocco extra—Sharpe, 

Monograph of the Paradiseida—Buecaccio de Cercaldis Historiographi 

Prologus—Fditio Princeps Sander Reichenbachia, 4 vols. —Biblia Sacra 

Latina, Ulinw, I. Zanier, 1490 — Cranmer's Bible, Rouen, 1566— 

Hutehins’s County of Dorset—Surtees Sporting Works—C Jombe, The 

English Dance of Death, 2 vols. red morocco, 1515—a Series of Works 

by Alken, and many other Books on various Sports—valuable Modern 

Publications—Kooks on Archeology—Prayer Book, Oxford, 1701, a 

very fine Specimen of English Binding—Charles I, Eikon Basilike, in 

fine contemporary binding, and exhibited in the Stuart Exhibition in 

1 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Tradesmen’s Tokens of W. J. DAVIS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 11. and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Seti of rare TRADES- 
MEN'S TOKENS, the Property of W. J. DAVIS, Esq., of Moseley, 
Birmingham, Member of the Numismatic Society of London, contain- 
ing Specimens in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Tin, of all issuing Token 
Counties of Great Britain and Ireland of the Eighteenth and the Nine- 
teenth Centuries, including Trial Pieces, Countermarked Dollars, Bank 
Tokens, Tokens, &c., of the Channel Islands; also a fine Collection of 
Warwickshire Seventeenth-Century Tokens—Hammered Coins of the 
Warwickshire Mints in Gold and Silver —Coins by Wyon, from 
George IV. to Victoria, in Gold, Silver and Copper—Patterns by Droz— 
and rare Numismatic Books. 
May be viewed two days ‘prior. Catalogues may be had, illustrated 
with 5 Autotype Plates, price Two Shillings each. 


OOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 

., Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every 

descri coe "LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS carefully 

CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 

Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other purposes, 

ee eT Rooms: 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
ished 1809. 








Miscellaneous Books, including the select Modern Library 
of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,, on TUESDAY, 
March 12, and Three Following Days, at lo "clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Scott’s Waverley Novels, Border Edition, 48 vols. 
—Chaucer’s Works, by Skeat, &c., 9 vols.—Hook’s Lives of the Arch- 
bishops, 11 vols.—Pepys’ s Diary, &e., 7 vols.—Lucifer, 20 vols.. 1883-97— 
Series of Royal Geographical Society’ s Journal, &c., Linnean Society, 
Magazine of Art, and Art Journal. Also a SELECTION from the 
LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN, including Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates. from the earliest period to 1892, 460 vols.—Howell’s State 
Trials, 34 vyols.—Collections of Tracts and Pamphlets on America, 
Political Economy, and other Subjects—old Maps, 
Catalogues are preparing. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square. 


On MONDAY, March 4, at 1 o’clock, EN- 
GRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late HUBERT 
MARTINEAU, Esq ; MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the 
late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., and others. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 6, at 1 o'clock, 
PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE. 


On THURSDAY, March 7, at 2 o’clock, OLD 
VINTAGE PORTS, the Property of the MERCERS’ COMPANY, and 
other fine Wines. 


On SATURDAY, March 9, at 1 o'clock, the 
COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS formed by 
the late W. A. HAMMOND. Esq. ; MODERN PICTURES and DRAW- 
INGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and from numerous Private 


Sources. 
On MONDAY, March 11, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock, the COLLECTION of OLD MEZZUTINT POR- 


y 
TRAITS of the late HENRY ARTHUR BLYTH, Esq. 
On THURSDAY, March 14, and FRIDAY, 
March 15, at 1 o'clock, the valuable SPORTING LIBRARY of the late 
HENRY ARTHUR BLYTH, Esq, and a Selection of Books from 
several other Collections. 


On SATURDAY, March 16, at 1 o’clock, PIC- 





—Whymper’s Ascent of the Matterhorn—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols. 
—Grose’s Antiquities, Large Paper—H. B. Political Sketches, 20 vols — 








First Editions of R. L. Stevenson, G. P. R. James, &c.— ond. 
ork aay , son's 
logues on applicati 
Engravings. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, on 
THURSDAY, March 7, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
ENGRAY IN6S, both Framed and in the Portfolio, comprising Fancy 
ee of the English a by and — Beco peay Wheatley, 
Pollard, G. Morland, Romney, W. Ward, inoluding a sone 
Angelica Kauffman by Bartolozzi saed Sir Tedhan “thes foro rinted in 
Colours—Miss Ramus, by Dickinson, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Second State—Louisa AR after Angelica Kauffman by Barto- 
lozzi, printed in Colours—Margaret of Anjou, and Cordelia and Lear, 
after Stothard, finely printed in Colours—and many other scaice 
Prints ; also Sporting Subjects—Views— Portraits for Tilustration, His- 
torical ‘Subjects—Naval and Military Prints, &c. 
a ome 1 on applicati On ¥iew two days prior and morning of 
ale. 





PY 





Miscellaneous Property. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by ged at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 12, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. 
ANTIQUE SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE-—Jewellery—China— 
Objects ef Art, and Antique Furniture. 





British, Foreign, and Colonial Postage Stamps, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, eee Square, W.C. 
on TUESDAY, Mareh 12, and Following Day, at half-past 4 aaa 
precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of rare’ BRITIS ,» FOREIGN, 
and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 





Library of a Gentleman, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at Bye Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, March 20, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
i 1 o’cloek precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLE MAN, comprising 

lish and Foreign Books in all Branches of Literature, including 
Histori MSS. Commission, 35 vols.— Oxford Historical Society, 
40 vols.—Harleian Society Publications—Hakluyt Society’s Publications 
—Rritish Record Society, 19 vols.—Encyclopidia Britannica, Ninth 
Edition—Parish Registers—Lismore Papers, 10 yols.—First Editions of 
Modern Authors—MSs. on Vellum, &c. 
Catal in prep 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 28, and Following Day, at ten m minutes past 
1 o’elock preeisely, a COLLECTION of yaluable BOOKS, including 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, morocco extra, 1598-1600—History of 
the West Indies—Histoire de la Mission des Peres Capucins, 2 vols. 
morocco — Speculum Orientalis ¢ Indi i 
1619— Neve Novi Orbis Historie, 1600—Chronica del Peru, 1554— 
Benzoni, Historia del Monde Nuovo, woodcuts, 1565 — Forbisseri, 
Navigationis, 1675 — Belle-Forest, Histoire Universelle du Monde, 
Paris, 1572— Compendium of Christian Doctrine, in Native Indian 
Dialect—Robert Wakefield, De Hebrxorum Codicum, printed b; 
Wynkyn de Worde, fine copy in the original vellum—Shakespeare’s 
Works, Fourth Folio—J. Bergomensis, De Plarimis Claris Mulieribus, 
woodcuts, 1497— Manuscripts on Vellum. with Miniatures — Statius, 
Aldus, 1502—Coverdale, An Exposition of the 22nd Psalm, 1537—-Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, 1493, &c. 
Catal in pr 

















Autogroph Letters, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, March 29, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMENTS of KOYAL and 
NOBLE PERSONAGES, Eminent Statesmen, Historians, Poets, 
Bishops, and Literary Persons, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


The Stock of the late Mr, C. S. JEFFERIES, 
of Sanforth, Clevedon. 


ESSRS. PUTTICE & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square > 
DURING MARCH, the STOCK of the late Mr. C. 8. JEFFERIES, pid 
— MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Branches of Literature, both 
nglish and Foreign. 





Catalogues in preparation. 


FRIDAY NEXT, March 8. 
Electrical and other Apparatus. 
ME J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock, the SECOND PORTION of MANU- 
FACTURER’S STOCK of ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, comprising: 
Belle, Lamps, Switches, Cutouts, Brackets, Pendants, &c.; also 
Microseopes and Objects—Lanterns and Slides—Cameras and Lenses— 
Opera and Race Sc other Scientific and Miscel- 
laneous Property. 

On view day aioe from 1 till 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 





Catalogue om 





Valuable Natural History Library. 
R. J. c. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 


Gard has_ been favoured with instructions from the 
EXECUT ORS. ‘to OFFER FOR SALE, on TUESDAY, March 26, 
the SELECT LIBRARY of NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS formed by 
the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., of Waddon House, Croydon. 
Amongst other important Books are the following: — Biologia Cen- 
tralia Americana, 35 Ge — Kay Society’s Publications — Warner's 
Orchidaceous Plants, 3 vols —nearly Complete Sets of Gould’s and 
D. G. Elliot’s valuable Ornithological Works—Booth’s Rough Notes on 
Birds, 3 vols.—Seebohm's British Birds, 4 vols —Hume’s Stray Feathers, 
9 vols.—Yarrell’s British Birds—Thompson’s Natural History of Ireland 
—Harvie Brown's Ornithological hooks — Sharpe's Monograph on 
Kingfishers—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand—Grandidier’s Works on 
Natural History—Shelley’s Sun Birds—Zoological Society’s Publications 
—Dresser’s Birds of Kurope—Lord Lifford’s british hirds—The Ibis, 
# vols.—Drury’s Exotic Entomology, 3 vols.—and various other Works 
by Sclater, Shelley, Macgillivray, Seebohm, Morris, Bree, &c. 
PROBABLY THE FINEST COLLECTION OFFERED FOR SALE Is 
RECENT YEARS. 





TURES by OLD MASTERS, the Property of Sir H. MEYSEY- 





16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


THOMPSON, Bart., M.P. 


Catalogue in preparation. 
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WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, Si. JAMES'S SQUAKE. 


The valuable Contents of a Gentleman's Suite of Chambers, 
removed from the Army and Navy Stores at Turnham Green 
for convenience of Sale, 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will SELL, 
at their Rooms, as above, on TUESDAY, March 5, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the above valuable PROPERTY, comprising Brass Bedstead 
and Be ding—beautiful old SY Mirrors—Two old Elizabethan 
Commodes—Three old English Inlaid Satinwood Cupboards and Chests 
of Drawers—a fine old Chippendale Bookease—Carved Cabriole Chairs— 
Settees—a beautiful old Chime Clock—several valuable old French and 
Italian Bronzes—Candelabra—Metal Work—Two fine Empire Fenders— 
a fine old Worcester Dessert Service—Dinner Service—a Library of 
Books—about 100 oz. of Plate—old Sheffield Plated Articles—and a 
wariety of Effects. 
May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 





LIVERPOOL.—By order of LAWRENCE BUTTERS, 
Esq., of Princes Park, Liverpool. 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the HANOVER ROOMS, 60, HANOVER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, on TUESDAY NEXT, the Sth inst., at half-past 1 
o'clock, the high-class COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS, Water- 
Colour Drawings, Artists’ Proof Engravings, old Silver, China, Rooks, 
&c. The Pictures include Works by J. Constable, RA., W. P. Frith, 
R.A., J. W. Oakes, A-R.A., Keeley Halswelle, Sir John Gilbert, Birket 
Foster, J. S. Cotman, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ©. Stansfield, K.A., B. W. 
Leader, R.A., Edwin Ellis, R. Caldecott, A. W. Hunt, and others; also 
some fine First Edition Books. 


View Monday, 4thinst. Catalog on appli 











eae ee ae MAGAZINE. 
No. 1025. MARCH, 1901. 2s. €d. 
The MAKING of MODERN SCOTLAND. 
BRIDGE. 
ARMY SHOOTING and its IMPROVEMENT. 
OXFORD in the VICTORIAN AGE. 
DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munre. Chaps. 30-24. 
“A WANDERER and a GATHERER.” By H. G. Parsons. 
The SICK and WOUNDED in SOUTH AFRICA. 
IN HEBRIDEAN WATERS. By Hamish Stuart. 
The PAGEANT of SEAMEN. By May Byron. 
The WAR DESPATCHES. 
FEBRUARY 1-4. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Victoria the Great—The Trade of 
Kingship—The World’s Mourning. 
KING EDWARD VII. 
VICTORIA R. et I. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER. 


No. 289. MAKCH, 1901. 
The CIVIL LIST. By Edmund Robertson, K.C. M.P. 


CHURCH REFORM. WHY NOT BEGIN with the PARISH? By the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


bapa soot AFRICAN HOSPITALS COMMISSION. By Frederick 
‘Treves. 





SHAM versus REAL HOME DEFENCE. By Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

The ADMIRALTY versus the NAVY. By H. W. Wilson. 

The DRAMA in the ENGLISH PROVINCES. By Henry Arthur Jones. 

IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE: a Suggestion from Australia. By Prof. 
Edward E. Morris. 


VERDI. By Edvard Grieg. 


The BRITISH WORKMAN and his COMPETITORS. By William 
Woodward, A.R.I.B.A. 


STRATA in the ROMAN FORUM. By Giacomo Boni. 
a AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS of EUROPE. By Philip Atexander 
ruce. 


MONARCHY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Sidney Low. 

MARIA HOLROYD. By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

ag of OPPOSITION—BEFORE and AFTER 1832. By TY. E. 
e , 


me yy PORTRAITS at the GRAFTON GALLERY. By Robert 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lid. 
T HE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
‘The SICK and WOUNDED in the GREAT CIVIL WAR. by C. H. 





for MARCH. Price One Shilling. Contents. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

A COLLEGE CAT. By A. D. Godley. 

SOME BOER WAR BULLETINS. By Basil Williams. 

The RESULTS of WILD BIRD PROTECTION. By C. J. Cornish. 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. II. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By G. 8. Street. 

NAPOLEON in CORSICA : an Episode of 1789. By W. B. Duffield. 

MY MOTHER’S DIARY. By Mary Westenholz. 

‘The CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By Frank Richardson. 

The T. 73 ; 
oy Sl beng og lg a ae Ill. Stamping out Mutiny. 

a LETTERS. II. From Manchester. By Urbanus 


COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 7-9. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


ARCHITECTURAL EYESORES; The Wallace 
ollection; Walter Crane—a Hungarian Appreciation; Old 
Brentford Town (with Illustrations). Bes the ART JOURNAL for 
MARCH, price ls 6d.; by post, 1s. 9d. Through any Bookseller, or 
| poe Mey] the Publishers, H. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 26, Ivy Lane, 








‘THE {SI RENGTH of TIMBER; The Present 
Yondition of the Building Industries (Surveyors’ Institution); 
tter from Paris; I of Arch (presin ’s Address te 
Students Design for Facade to a Military Museum; An Ancient 
Bamish Tapestry ; Stapleton New Infirmary Competition, &c.—See the 
a ILDER of March 2 (4d. ; by post, 4}d.).—Through any Newsagent, or 

rect from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C 











For Continuation of Magazines see p. 286. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


ial 


ALREADY THE SECOND EDITION IS NEARLY EXHAUSTED. A THIRD EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 
Late Vicar of St. Matthias’s, Earl’s Court. 
With Short Memoir by his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON, 
Crown &vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 


“These are the letters and the record of the life of a very good man, which many will be glad to possess.”’ . 
Church Times. 
“Tf Keble’s letters take a wider range, those of Mr. Davidson meet a real need at the present day......Valuable for those 
who teach and for those who are taught.’’—Pilot. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY PROBLEMS. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of DURHAM, the Revs. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon 
GORE, Canon BARNETT, A. CHANDLER, T. C. FRY, A, L. LILLEY, and P, DEARMER, 
With Preface and Introduction by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. 
Just out, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 
By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


** Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.”"—Morning Post. 
“This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at hand for reference.” —Spectator. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


By the Very Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“ One is glad to come across a volume like this, that is made up of ‘ sanctified common sense ’ from beginning to end. 
Literary World. 


AD REM. Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. 


By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD ELWYN, late Master of Charterhouse : a Brief Memoir. 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A MOTHER IN ISRAEL.” The Life of Sarah Benney. 


By the Author of ‘Told for a Memorial.’ With Introduction by Canon MASON. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, 2 Views of Truro Cathedral, and the River Fal, 1s. 


‘*Very interesting and pecan MR Times. 
** A record of church work and life in Truro.””—Church Bells. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
The Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


OUR REASONABLE SERVICE. 


Devotional Readings from the Writings of 
The Rev. W. J. KNOX-LITILE, Canon of Worcester. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CALLED TO FIGHT. A Book for Boys. 
By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


These Readings are the result of a large experience and of long talks with boys. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


By the Rev. T. LLOYD WILLIAMS, B.A., 
Author of ‘ Bearers of the Lamp of Grace,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Striking, forcible appea's for more men, more money, and more faith—appeals sent home by telling anecdotes and 
fine Christian forbearance.” — Expository Times. 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION FIELD. 


By the Rev, EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Interesting in itself and eminently calculated to promote the objects for which the author has worked so long.” 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. a 


By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


Each Opening of this Volume contains a brief Portion of Holy Scripture, Short Meditation, and Hymn. 
Specially suited to Invalids. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s. ; calf limp antique, 10s. 6d. Also morocco plain and 
best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s, 6d, [Twenty-fourth Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 














[in a few days. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
LIST. 
ew oa | THE 6MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND PROTEC- 
TORATE, 1649-1660. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L.Oxford, Litt.D.Cambridge, &c. 
Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo, 2ls. 





With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the Sudan. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


EGYPT and the HINTERLAND 
By FREDERIC WALTER FULLER. 


*.* This work contains a résumé of the political 
question ; a Coptic section; a complete sketch of 
the military operations ending with the death of the 
Khalifa ; and indications of the excursion route to 
Khartum by the Sudan Military Railway. 


With Map and 2 Portraits. 8vo, 6s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, 


DUKE OF BRUNSWICK: 
An Historical Study, 1735-1806. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 

* * The subject of this study is the famous German 
General and Statesman, In 1806 he was appointed 
leader of the Prussian army, and was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Auerstidt in the same year. 
He was the father of the Duke of Brunswick. killed 
at Quatre Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George IV. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: 


An Historical and Theological Investigation of the Sacrificial 
Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the Christian 
Church. 

By the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Author of ‘ Catholic 
Faith and Practice,’ &c. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Hon. 

Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Warden of the House 

of Mercy, Clewer. 


[On Monday next 


VOLUME FOR 1901, 8vo, 4s. [On Monday next, 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 
REGISTER AND DIGEST. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other means for 
the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improve- 
—_ of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate 

ndex. 
With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, 
Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organization 
Society, London. 





NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of ‘ The Story of Aline.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“** Anne Mainwaring’ would be a suitable reply to that 
oft-repeated question: Now, tell me the name of a nice, 
interesting, new novel.”—Academy. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 221. MARCH, 1901. 8vo, price éd. 


MY LADY of ORANGE: an Historical Romance. By 
H. C. Bailey. Chapters 12-14. 


The FIRST of the HUNDRED DAYS. By Miss Dempster. 
A RIGHT-AND-LEFT. By F. Whishaw. 

CONCERNING TOD and PETER. By Mrs. Harker. 
BACTERIA and SALT. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


FYANDER'S WIDOW. By M. K. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). Chapters 6-9. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 6. MARCH, 1961. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
LOYALTY. 
ON THE LINE. 


ADMIRAL the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B.—Zhe TRAINING 
of NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mrs. PHILLIMORE.—T7he OVER-CROWDING of LONDON. 

ALEXANDER KINLOCH.— 7RADE and the SIBERIAN RAILWAY (with Map). 
Capt. H. V. HART-DAVIS.—LONDON: a SEAPORT. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW.—7Zhe EVOLUTION of the BOER. 

R. A. STREATFEILD.—7WO POETS of the NEW CENTURY. 

ARTHUR J. EVANS.—TZhe PALACE of MINOS. (lllustrated.) 

J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND.—G/USEPPE VERDI, 

ARTHUR SYMONS.—A S7UDY at TOLEDO. 

GEORGE MEREDITH.—A READING of LIFE. 

ANTHONY HOPE.—T7RISTRAM of BLENT. XIV.—XV. 








CHINA: her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, Consul-General in Corea, 1883-7 ; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 
1891; and in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. With 19 Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo, 
8s. net. [Just published. 
‘* Mr. Parker may be congratulated upon his lucid exposition of the system of government. It conveys a more vivid 
impression of the tns and outs of Chinese administration than almost anything on the subject that has yet appeared in 
print...... The author’s method is excellent,’””—Standard, 
‘* A standard work of the very highest value, crammed full of facts and figures, lucidly stated, and showing a grasp of 
Chinese history and lore, Chinese customs and character, which could be only the result, as they are, of years of 
observation and study.”—Daily Mail. 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. By Various Writers. Edited by G. E. Marindin, 


M.A. With a Preface by Rear-Admiral Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. Containing Short Lives of Twenty of our 
most Famous Admirals, related in nearly every case by one of their Descendants, and, when possible, by the Head of 
the Family. With Photogravure of Lord Nelson, and Half-Tone Portraits of the other Admirals. Demy 8vo, lés. 
‘* Well conceived and well executed volume.”—Globe, [Just published, 
‘* One of great interest and value.”’— Literature. 


SHIFTING SCENES: Recollections of Many Men in Many Lands. By 


the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD MALRT, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. (Sometime H.B.M. Ambassador to Germany.) 
Crown vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Just published, 


THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


The GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 


Language. With a Photogravure and 8 Full-Page Illustrations by A. Wallis Mills. (Just published. 


WILD WALES, With a Photogravure and 12 Illustrations by A. S. 
artrick. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. [Ready immediately. 
The BIBLE in SPAIN. | LAVENGRO. | The ROMANY RYE. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES}JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS and SONG WRITERS. By Henry T. Finck, Author of ‘ Wagner 


and his Works,’ ‘ Chopin, and other Musical Essays,’ &c. With 8 Portraits, 
The ORCHESTRA and ORCHESTRAL{MUSIC. By W. J. Henderson, 
Author of ‘What is Good Music?’ &c, With 8 Portraits andJother Illustrations. 
ALREADYjPUBLISHED. 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By W. J. Henderson. 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? By W.J. Henderson. 
MUSIC: How It Came To Be What ItIs. By Hannah Smith. 
HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC. By Henry Ed. Krehbiel. With Illustrations. 


The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH BIBLE: being an Historical Sketc» 


of the Successive Versions. By H. W. HOARE, late of Balliol College, Oxford, now an Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Just publis/. ed. 











London, New York, and Bombay. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W.. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES, 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


516 pages. 


1. 
2. 


T. B. HARBOTTLE. 650 pages. 


each 7s, 6d. 
By Col. P. H. Dalbiac, M.P. 


[Second Edition. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. Texts and Translations. By 


3. DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN QUOTATIONS (FRENCH 


aniITALIAN). Texts and Translations. 


By Col. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 572 pages. 


[This day, 


All fully indexed under (1) Catchwords, (2) Subjects, and (8) Authors. 
REVIEWS OF ‘CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS.’ 


“It is the highest commendation to say that Mr. Har- 


bottle has produced a volume in every way worthy to follow | 


the English one. Its range over the Greek and Latin authors 
is remarkably complete.” —Pall Mall Gazette. “* The scholar 
is to be congratulated upon the appearance of this volume. 
It will greatly facilitate the task of research, and forms an 


EARLY REVIEWS OF ‘ 
‘*By far the most comprehensive collecticn yet pub- 


lished ; indeed, the compilers have the field to themselves. | 
**General | 


It is strong in recent quotations.’’—Athenaum. 
accuracy and thoroughness characterize the work.’’— Journal 


| indispensable portion ef the student’s library. He that hath 
but few books is bound to have this.’’—otes and Queries. 
‘* Equal to its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, and general 
convenience.’’—Birmingham Post. ‘* Like its predecessor, a 
remarkably comprebensive work of reference, and evidently 
the outcome at once of wide and extensive research.” 
Speaker, 


FOREIGN QUOTATIONS.’ 

“‘ Thousands of admirably selected quotations.” — Publishers’ 
Circular, “The best informed of us may learn something, 
probably a great deal, from it. The renderings are spirited 
| and faithful.’’— Spectator. 


of Education. “It provides a ‘felt want.’ ” — Literature, { 








and 


8vo, 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, 
re. By F. STORRS TURNER, R.A, 
7s. 6d. net. 

**To prophesy is proverbially rash, but we risk the charge Ma 
temerity. ‘* Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude’ will live. t 
begins with bare consciousness and ends with God. That it 
is the record as well as the results of a genuine inquiry adds 
the touch that is human. Mr. Storrs Turner’s ‘Science of 
Ends’ does not enlarge upon theend. It is his way thither- 
ward that is so absorbingly interesting. His book is beyond 
compare the most attractively lucid example of clear thinking upon 
fundamentals that has appeared for a generation,” —Literary 


World. ‘* An honest attempt to think the problem of know- | 


ledge right through, and to present a record of the process 
as well as the result of his investigations.”’— Nature, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EVILS AND EVOLUTION.’ 
COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. 
. - net. 


Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD writes :—“ Heartily do I welcome your 
courageous book. I welcome it chiefly because it is true; 
and it is the truth we have to hear and heed before long. It 
is an essentially Christian, logical, and conclusive treatise.” 
“Christianity versus the competitive principle in business 
is the author’s theme.’’— Speaker. 


The LAND of the MOORS: being the 


Second Part of the General Account of Morocco, by | 


BUDGETT MEAKIN, will be ready NEXT WEEK, with 
a large Coloured Map of actual Morocco. Fully illus- 


trated, 15s. 

ARCHITECTS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE (Shakespeare to Tennyson). By R. 
FARQUHARSON SHARP, of the British Museum. 
With a fine Series of Facsimile Letters. 5s. net. 

“It is long since we have seen a book on literature which 
attracted us more. The twenty-four biographies are short, 
briefly written, and accurate. The facsimiles add greatly to 
the charm of the book.’’—Heview of the Week. 


The LANGUAGE of HANDWRITING: 
a Text-Book of Graphology. By R. D. STOCKER. 
Fully illustrated by Autographs. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘He deals with his subject in a very interesting way, and 
his explanations are given in a clear and straightforward 
manner. Those whose faith in graphology is strong, and 
who are desirous of being initiated into its mysteries, cannot 
do better than study his work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. 
Interpreted by D. BRIDGMAN-METCHIM. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Large svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

_FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘The fascination that longs and 

lingers over mysteries is accountable for this book. That 

there were ‘ giants in the earth in those days’ seems to be 
clearly indicated in the massive ruins that have defied 
human interpretation. The story relates what the giants 

did, how they fought and caroused and made love and 

worshipped, according to their lights. 

passages are vivid, strong, and distinctly convincing. The 
illustrations are striking and effective.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


The descriptive | 


MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, and 
the other EAST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Dr. C. 
KELLER. 3 Maps and 64 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


“ This learned, and often picturesque memoir.” —Aeademy. 
** Very complete and interesting.’’— J/. R. Col. Inst. 


IMPORTANT SERIES OF COOKERY-BOOKS. 
By Col. KENNEY-HERBERT (“ Wyvern’”’). 
‘PICNICS and SUPPERS. 270 pages, 


2s. 6d. net. A Comprehensive Treatise on COLD 
DISHES, with Recipes for Soups, Sauces, Meats, 
Poultry, Fish, Pies, Vegetables, Salads, Savouries, 
Sandwiches, Sweets, and Wine-cups. The next Volume 
will be on VEGETABLES AND SIMPLE FOODS. 


** Another high-class cookery-book.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


THIRD EDITION IN A FEW MONTHS. 
HOW to MAKE and HOW to MEND. 


By an AMATEUR MECHANIC. 292 pages (double 
cols.). With 277 Illustrations, and full Index. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘A positive treasure.” —Literary World, 
‘* An invaluable work.’’—Mechanical Progress. 
“ A very useful book indeed.’’—Notts Guardian. 
“As a household book of reference it can scarcely be 
surpassed,’’—Newsagent. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. (VIJA- 
YANAGAR): a Contribution to the History of India. 
By ROBERT SEWELL, M.R.A.S. F.R.G.S., late of 
H.M. Indian Civil Service. Illustrated. 
15s. 

** Authentic history has had no more impressive illustra- 
tion of Prospero’s tamous speech than the story of the 
sudden rise, the amazing grandeur, and the complete dis- 
appearance of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. It rose 
some ten years before Edward Plantagenet fought at Crecy. 
It grew as if by magic to incredible wealth, power, and 
magnificence. When Elizabeth of England had been seven 
years queen it fell as suddenly as it had risen.’”’— Scotsman. 


The SCIENCE of CIVILIZATION; 
or, the Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and 
Commercial Prosperity. By C. P. PHIPSON. 10s. 6d. 
net. One of the most striking and important contribu- 
tions to Social Economics as they affect Farmers, Wage- 

| Earners, Merchants, and Investors, since Adam Smith’s 
| ‘Wealth of Nations.’ 


‘‘A thoughtful and in some respects an original treatise, 
which surveys the whole ground usually covered in the 
ordinary academic text-books of political economy, but 
which works out the doctrine independently of tradition.”’ 
| Scotsman, 

“ An interesting and suggestive volume.’’—Spectator, 


Royal 8vo, 





Mrs, SAVILE’S New Novel, WINGS of the 
MORNING, will be delivered NEXT 
WEEK to the Booksellers and the Libraries, 

It will be found a distinct 

advance upon the Author's First Novel, ‘ Love 

the Player, which appeared so successfully in 

May, 1899, 


price 8s, 64. 


ALICE CLOWES’S NOVELS. 
UNIFORM EDITION.—Each 2s. 6d. 
(1) MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. 


** One of the most beautiful stories we have read of late. 
It refreshes us like a breeze from the hills.’””"—Courier. 
(2) MONA. Second Edition. 


“* Mona’ is a most sweet heroine.’’—Atheneum, 


(3) SENEX. Second Edition. 


‘*A delightful study of a woman’s heart and mind. 
characters are all admirable.” —Birmingham Post. 














NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


PROBLEMS in EDUCATION. By 
W. H. WINCH, B.A. (Camb.), Double First Class 
Honours, First Queen’s Scholar, 1883, Newcome Prize- 
man, Hughes Prizeman, &c., Inspector of Schools for 
the London School Board. 4s. 6d. 

‘*Educationists cannot afford to neglect this thoughtful 
and suggestive contribution.” — Westminster Keview. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By H. A. 
NESBIT, M.A. 70 Figures and numerous Examples 
and Solutions. 1s. 6d. 

** Will supply a long-felt want. As an introduction to 

Euclid it is altogether admirable...... We recommend the 

book most heartily.’’—Secondary Education. 


A NEW GERMAN READER. 


The GERMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
J. LANGHANS, B.A., Taylorian Scholar, Oxford. 2s. 6d, 
“An excellent text-book. It contains an interesting 
account of the Hohenzollern in extracts frcm Ranke, Weber, 
&c., joined by texts adapted from Jaenicke.’’—Prep. Schools 
Review. “An excellent reader for Middle Forms,’”’"— 
Univ, Corresp, 


PRACTICAL SOUND and SIGHT 
METHOD of FRENCH TEACHING. By H. THISLE- 
TON MARK, B.A. B.Se., and F. PRELLBERG, Prin- 
cipal of the New School of Modern Languages, Man- 
chester. 2 Parts in 1 vol. 1s. 6d.; or each 1s. 

**The authors believe that by a gradual development of 
the vocabulary in association with familiar objects and 
actions, and a close study and careful grading of the gram- 
matical difficulties...... the learning of the elements of the 
language will be found to be both easy and interesting.” — 
From the Preface. “A capital little book, a real help.”— 
Child Life. 


|INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH, 





FRENCH, and GERMAN PHONETICS. By the late 
L. SOAMES. New Edition, Revised by Prof. W. 
VIETOR, Ph.D. M.A. 6s. 

Pror. SkEaT writes:—“I have long possessed and used 
the first edition, and have recommended ii where I could. 
I have no hesitation in saying that is an excellent and 
valuable book.”’ 

A New Prospectus is now ready. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD. By Margaret 
McMILLAN. 5 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

** Evidently the outcome of much thought, careful observa- 
tion, and genuine interest. Such a book is a real boon, and 
cannot fail to do good.”—Spectator. ‘*The chapters on 
Moral Training and Fatigue are specially worthy of 
notice.’’— Guardian, 


AN ADMIRABLE INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


The ROMANCE of the EARTH. By 


Prof. A. W. BICKERTON. 56 fine Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
[Ready. 
Chap. 1. Earth’s Motions. 2. Beginning of Earth. 


3. Making of Earth’s Crust. 4. Earth-Sculpturing. 5. lee 
Ages. 6. Landand Sea. 7. Origin of Life. 8. Plants and 
Animals. 9. Lifeof Body. 10. Eyeand Kar. 11. Evolution. 
12. Order of Strata. 13. Dawnof the Present, 14. Embryo- 
logy. 15. Organic Ascent. 16. Procession of Life. 


HISTORY of PEDAGOGY. By Prof. 
COMPAYRE. Third Edition. 6s. 


OUTLINE of the HISTORY of 
EDUCATIONAL THEORIES in ENGLAND. By 
H. T. MARK, B.A. B.Sc. Second Edition. 3s. 


The CHILD and CHILD NATURE. 
By the BARONESS BULOW. Ninth Edition. 3s. 


CHILD’S SONG and GAME BOOK. 
By H. K. MOORE, Mus.Bac. Part V., ls. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL 
BOTANY. By Prof. STRASBURGER. Edited by 
Prof. HILLHOUSE. Fifth Edition, Rewritten. 150 
Cuts. 10s. éd. 


EMBRYOLOGY of the INVERTE- 
BRATES. By Profs. KORSCHELT and HEIDER. 
Vol. IV. (last), with 312 Illustrations, 18s. [Ready. 


‘The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR 


The | 


| 


BOOK, 1901. Twelfth Annual Issue. Edited by THREE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN (Eton, Harrow, Winchester). 
Full details of about 100 Public Schools, with a select list 
of Preparatory Schools. The Appendices contain matter of 
great interest to Head Masters of Preparatory Schools, Army 
and Navy Tutors, &c. 
“ The execution is admirable,”"—Journal of Education. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Miss IZA DUFFUS HARDY’S New 
Novel, The LESSER EVIL, is 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


The CHURCH of HUMANITY, the New 
Novel by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ will be 
ready on MARCH 7. Crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








IMMEDIATELY, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 
EAST LONDON. By Walter Besant, 


Author of ‘London,’ ‘Westminster,’ and ‘South Lon- 
don.’ With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, 
and 55 Illustrations by Phil May, L. Raven Hill, and 
Joseph Pennell. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 
H. BELLYSE BAILDON. With 2 Portraits. 





MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVBL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. 
MEADE, Author of ‘ The Voice of the Charmer,’ &c. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The PROPHET ofthe GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author 
of ‘His Vanished Star,’ &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


QUALITY CORNER. By C. L. 
ANTROBUS, Author of ‘ Wildersmoor,’ &c. 


osm — and interesting novel, stamped with a character all its 
own.” —Pilot. 

“The story, in its character-drawing, in its wit, and in its light and 
airy fancies, touches a very high level.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ The setting is ent, the L hire rustics are delightful, and 
the whole story, in style, sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far above 
the average.’’—-Spectator. 











A PATH of THORNS. By Ernest A. 
VIZETELLY. 


“A romantic tale, full of point and picturesqueness, well constructed 
and equally well told....Mr. Vizetelly has a real story to tell, and tells 
it with the facile skill ofa good workman.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


MAX THORNTON. By Ernest Glan- 


VILLE, Author of ‘The Fossicker.’ With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 


“By far the best novel directly inspired by the war that the present 
writer has seen....A good deal of excellently coutrasted character- 
drawing.” —Spectator. 

‘“‘A vigorous and entertaining story of adventure, the inherent 
interest of which is sharpened by its association with the present war 
in South Africa. This story is excellent of its kind, and will be read 
from beginning to end with breathless interest and keen enjoyment.”’ 

Scotsman. 


The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSING- 
HAM. By HERBERT COMPTON. 
“One of the really good novels of the year.” —Manchester Guardian. 
‘It is very long since we read so delightful a story....Healthy, 
Vigorous, and charming romance "—Daily Graphic. 
“A very pretty and engrossing story.” —7ruth 
‘A stirling ani enthralling romance.’’—Public Opinion. 


A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o’t.’ THIRD 
EDITION. 

“Mrs. Alexander has not devised a more ingenious plot, nor can we 
recall one more cleverly worked out.” — World. 
“A very delightful story.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


ECCENTRICITIES of GENIUS: 
Memories of Famous Men and Women of the Platform 
and the Stage. By Major J. B. POND. With 91 Por- 
traits. 

“An interesting and amusing book....a perfect mine of entertaining 
anecdote....Major Pond seems to have come in contact with every 
celebrity in the universe....1f space permitted, one could fill this 
Week's issue of To-day with quotable anecdotes.’’—To day. 

“It was with some pleasure that we hailed the announcement that 


Major Pond was engaged in the genial exercise of writing his remi- 


niscences. Now that we have his work before us in the shape of a 
handsome Volume, with not far short of a hundred portraits in it, we 
confess that our anticipations are not only realized but are exceeded.” 
Literary World. 





Royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM (1901). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
oS ong 4 held, their Town and Country Addresses, 

ubs, &c, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





LETTERS OF T. E BROWN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘BETSY LEE’ AND ‘FO’C’S’LE YARNS.’ 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by SIDNEY T. IRWIN. 


THIRD EDITION. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


“T think that they suggest both Byron and 
Stevenson, and that as to these two—both 
moderns, both poets, both writers—well, here 
is Brown, with more heart than either, per- 
haps, and certainly a more even brilliancy, a 
larger set of interests, a riper wisdom, a 
richer and kindlier sense of the world’s beauty 
and the essential graciousness of human life ; 
and they who read can do their sorting for 
themselves. The great thing is that they who 
read should be many and fit. For these are the 
letters of a man of genius; and men of genius 
are rarer than you might believe.”—Mr. W. E. 
Hentey in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


“A delightful, hearty book of letters by a 
scholar, a humourist, a man full of noble 
qualities. The book is a book to be read, and 
many of its finest things are too long for quota- 
tion.”—Mr. Anprew Lane in the Daily News. 


“These volumes are not only fascinating ; 
they confirm a fame which, although never 
wide, was always unquestioned within its 
range.”—From an article on ‘T. E. B.’ by 
Mr. A. T. Quirter-Covcn in the Monthly 
Review. 


“Let no one say that the art of letter- 
writing is lost. Here are two small volumes 
which, if we are not much mistaken, will 
find their place on many a handy shelf by the 
side of the best loved of the old favourites, 
close to Gray and Cowper and Lamb and 
FitzGerald and Stevenson.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


“We have little hesitation in saying that 
Brown’s letters, mostly written within the 
last ten years, are worthy of a place on the 
same shelves that hold the letters of Horace 
Walpole and Cowper, Lamb and Gray, and 
Edward FitzGerald.”— Literature. 


“They are written by a man who observed 
for himself, judged for himself, and had anu 
exceptional faculty of conveying in words 
the result of his observations or judgments. 
Brown took pains over even his familiar 
letters, inheriting from his father a respect 
for ‘style’ and all that style implies.” 

Atheneum. 





“And that suggests, too, the 
special weakness of these letters, 
and the reason why we must 
doubt their being literature in 
the Walpole’s 
Gray’s and Cowper's, and even 
Charles Lamb’s and FitzGerald’s, 
There is a 


sense that and 


are English classics. 
period, fairly early in the first 
volume, at which the author of 
‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns’ must have become 
conscious that he was the object 
of a cult. Many great letter- 
writers posed and composed with 
an eye on posterity ; but we can- 
not think of any who regarded 
their own personality so distinctly 
and invariably as the principal 
attraction or ‘showed off’ with 
such abandon...... The man who 
could put such stuff as that 
anywhere else than in his own 
wastepaper basket would be 
capable of dancing the cancan 
before a cinematograph; and 
that is perhaps the reason why 
this book, for all its varied 
interest, leaves the Anglo-Saxon 
rather cold..—From an un- 
signed Review in the OXFORD 
MAGAZINE. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., Westminster. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’s LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A new illustrated work on the social life and diversions of London from the Restoration of King Charles II. to the Accession of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. The era which began with the latter great event inaugurated a revolutionin social England which, among greater matters, transformed the nature of 
its amusements, Any one seeking conviction as to the completeness of that transformation will find that athletics of all kinds have assumed the place they fill 
in modern life since Queen Victoria came to the throne ; while of the organized amusements of London during the period covered by this work two only survive 
in a recognizable form to-day—the Play and the Social Club. 











In Two Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 12 Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, Coloured by Hand, price 30s. net. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON: 


Being a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Tea Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, and other Diversions of the People of London from the 
Seventeenth to the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 





CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS, 
CHAP. e | CHAP. All Coloured by Hand. 
I, The DIVERSIONS of HOCKLEY in| VI. The PLAY and the OPERA. BULL BAITING. By H. Alken. | SOUTHWARK FAIR. By William Hogarth. 
the HOLE, and at FIGG’S. | VII. LONDON ALFRESCO—VAUXHALL. | BEAR BAITING. By H. Alken. 
Il. LONDON AL FRESCO—The TEA yjII. The FAIRS. The LONG ROOM at BAGNIGGE WELLS, | COCK-FIGHTING. By H. Alken. 
III. The MASKED ASSEMBLY lees ; : 1784, or the FASHIONS of the DAY. |ROYAL MASQUERADE, SOMERSET 
- : ; | _X. The PARKS, A KICK-UP at a HAZARD TABLE. By| HOUSE. By William Hogarth. 
IV, The PLAY TABLES. | XI. The CLUBS and COFFEE-HOUSES. Thomas Rowlandson. | DUCK-HUNTING. By S. Alken. 
V. The COCKPIT. XII. Of SUNDRY DIVERSIONS. VAUXHALL GARDENS. SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Two charming and thoroughly attractive volumes, with the great recommendation that they are as pleasant to read as the illustrations are excellent as works of art.” 

MORNING POST.—*: We gain many delightful pictures of Old London, and, with Mr. Boulton’s assistance, are able to conjure up scenes that must excite the envy of the modern 
dweller in the great city. The work gives evidence of much painstaking investigation, and a number of lively anecdotes add to its engaging qualities, which are further increased by 
hand-painted illustrations from contemporary prints.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—*‘The period covered has been chosen with sound judgment. The author has gone to the right sources, to the contemporary memoirs and letters, to the 
periodical literature of the last century, and the results of this industrious literary digging are presented in a series of chapters instinct with actuality and full to overflowing with 
facts of the most curious kind. An attractive feature of the work is to be found in the illustrations, admirable reproductions, all from contemporary sources, and coloured by hand.” 











One Volume, super-royal 8vo. Uniform with ‘The Quorn Hunt and its Masters.’ With 28 lllustrations, chiefly drawn by Henry Alken, 12 of which are Coloured by Hand. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF STEEPLE-CHASING. 


By WILLIAM C, A. BLEW, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Quorn Hunt and its Masters,’ Editor of Vyner’s ‘ Notitia Venatica’ and Radcliffe’s ‘ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting.’ 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ Altogether one of the most sumptuous and interesting of recently published books on sport. The volume abounds in biographical details of famous riders.” 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ One of the best features of the book, apart from its literary and historical merit, is the hand-coloured plates of steeple-chasing scenes. Altogether 
the most valuable work on the subject now extant.” 





One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photogravure Plates and 6 Portraits, price 10s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FALCONER. 


By Major CHARLES HAWKINS FISHER, of the Castle, Stroud, Gloster. 


FIELD.—“ Major Fisher has long been known as one of the most accomplished fa!coners of the age, and perhaps no one has been more successful than he has in training hawks to 
kill grouse and partridges. The illustrations form an attractive part of the volume, which we cannot doubt will prove acceptable not merely to professed votaries of the falconeér’s art, but 
to all who would give encouragement to English field sports.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* His book is noteworthy for its admirable descriptions of the various flights; whether his hawks are flying grouse, woodcock, partridge, blackcock, peewit, 
pigeon, rook, crow, sparrow-kawk, kestrel, or merlin, the vividness of the picture he draws of the manner of the attack, and of its evasion by the quarry, is always lifelike, and mentally 
carries the reader to the open downs, or moorland, whence he strains his eyes to make out the falcon stooping from the sky a quarter of a mile above his rushing, twisting victim.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE SEMITIC SERIES NOW READY. 
An important New Series of Standard Handbooks on the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Allied Semitic Races of Ancient History. 
Edited by JAMES ALEXANDER CRAIG, 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures and Hellenistic Greek, University of Michigan, U.S.A. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each Volume. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. 


By Rev. EDWARD DAY. 
One Volume, demy 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, price 2/, 2s. net.—-TO BE READY END OF MARCH. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory Species in the British Islands, with an Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitants. 


By J. E, HARTING, F.L.S, F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
With 35 Coloured Plates carefully reproduced from Original Drawings by the late Prof. Schlegel. 

NorEe.—Taking into consideration that the existing works on Birds with Coloured Plates, by Gould, Dresser, and the late Lord Lilford, none of which are now procurable for less 
than 40/., are practically beyond the reach of Naturalists of moderate means, the Publisher has illustrated this volume by a series of 35 Plates in Colour, reproduced from Original Draw- 
ings by the late Prof. Schlegel, representing the heads of two hundred and sixty-two species (in all four hundred and seventy-seven figures), showing the plumage of both sexes, as well as 
old and young when necessary, with a fidelity which he ventures to think has never been hitherto approached in a work at the price of this volume, and which are so accurate as to enable 
an observer to immediately identify a bird by their aid. 

Proofs of each of the 35 Plates have been submitted for approval to the Author of the present volume, and the colouring may be considered perfectly true to Nature. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF J. H. JESSE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson’s ‘French Memoirs’ recently published in Fourteen Volumes by Mr. Nimmo. 


Thirty Volumes, demy 8vo, illustrated with 200 Etchings and Photogravure Plates printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper. 
Cloth elegant, price 13/. 13s, net per Set. Subscribers’ Names only accepted for the complete Set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
MEMOIRS cf the COURT of ENGLAND DURING the MEMOIRS of KING RICHARD the THIRD and SOME 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx. By John 
Rhys. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


WuateEver the reason may be, it must be 
admitted that the land of the Mabinogion 
has not in modern times sustained its repu- 
tation as the home of legend, and that the 
student of folk-lore does not usually regard 
Wales as a good field for his researches. 
Methodism has been blamed for this, like the 
Free Kirk in the Highlands and the “ Indre 
Mission” in Denmark ; but if the charge is 
well founded, the latter agencies have been 
less potent in rooting out popular beliefs than 
their counterpart in Wales. This compara- 
tive poverty of material must be carefully 
borne in mind in considering the two volumes 
in which the Oxford Professor of Celtic has 
brought together the results of his own col- 
lections and those of others. To those who 
have closely followed the development of 
folk-lore studies the majority of the chapters 
will not be altogether new, as most of them 
have appeared at different times in the pro- 
ceedings of various societies; but there is 
an advantage in having them all collected 
here in a revised and often expanded form, 
and accompanied with that increasingly rare 
thing—a copious index. 

Though Prof. Rhys in his preface disclaims 
the “comparative” system of exhibiting folk- 
lore, and even states that he has avoided 
this method of working, lest he should con- 
taminate the native evidence with sugges- 
tions from outside sources, his book is not 
a mere collection cf such tales, beliefs, and 
practices as strictly fall within the province 
of folk-lore. There is also a wealth of in- 
formation on local matters, persons, place- 
names, words, and so forth, which, to those 
readers who are not specialists, may prove 
the most interesting feature of the work. 
In a country like Wales, where the bard 
and the antiquary have so persistently en- 
deavoured to sophisticate tradition, there 
are many things requiring to be put straight, 
and Prof. Rhys has not hesitated to expose 
the devices of the “charlatans.” Unfor- 





tunately, the collector of Welsh folk-lore 
cannot always escape from those whom he 
knows too well to trust implicitly. Tra- 
dition has now reached a stage at which the 
acquisition of material is not easy ; one must 
either be content with a scrappy and un- 
satisfactory, though genuine, version, or 
accept the literary effusion of some earlier 
collector. Prof. Rhys has endeavoured to 
make the best of both, though he has 
been a little too generous in admitting the 
latter species. It is difficult to say how 
the general reader will take it, but the 
specialist will certainly wish that Mr. 
Rees, Glasynys, and others had been 
less enamoured of fine writing, and 
been content to tell a plain tale as they 
heard it. Much more satisfactory in this 
respect are the numerous specimens which 
Prof. Rhys gives of more recent contribu- 
tions; these he usually prints in Welsh as 
well as in English, even when the Welsh is 
not very good. The practice is one which 
ought to be followed by all collectors of 
Celtic folk-lore, not merely in order to give 
the story in its native dress (though the 
actual words employed may often be of 
importance), but because it affords a good 
opportunity of preserving specimens of the 
spoken dialects. ‘The occasional reader 
who does not know Welsh” may even rise 
above his innate dread of w’s and y’s after 
encountering a few of these samples. The 
longest, however, that on pp. 176-84, is 
somewhat after the style of Mr. Rees and 
Glasynys, and would perhaps have been 
more at home in one of those Welsh perio- 
dicals from which Prof. Rhys has unearthed 
a considerable number of interesting items. 
Possibly this striving after literary form 
may be one of the reasons why really 
popular tradition has languished in Wales, 
just as the genuine local traditions in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland have been supplanted 
by newspaper versions. 

The first three chapters contain a large 
collection of data, from which one may form 
a more or less complete idea of the ‘‘ world 
of faery’? as it exists in the present-day 
imagination of the Welsh people. The 
author confesses to a certain ‘ want of 
method,” and the confession is not alto- 
gether superfluous, as legends of very 
diverse types are often placed together 
merely because they were got from the 
same person. There may be some justifi- 
cation for this in the fact that the character 
and surroundings of the person in question 
are sometimes described pretty fully, so that 
the reader may be able to judge of the 
mental atmosphere in which certain beliefs 
or traditions flourish. The advantage, how- 
ever, hardly counterbalances the defect, 
that versions of the same tale turn up 
many pages apart, while unrelated items 
follow each other in close succession. 

This omission to classify the tales accord- 
ing to their contents is not without its in- 
fluence on one of the main points for which 
Prof. Rhys contends, viz., that the Welsh 
fairies are closely associated with water, 
especially with the lakes. This is stated 
as follows :— 


“Speaking of the rank and file of the fairies 
in rather a promiscuous fashion, one may say 
that we have found manifold proof of their close 
connexion with the water-world. Not only have 
we found them supposed to haunt places border- 





ing on rivers, to live beneath the lakes, or to 
inhabit certain green isles capable of playing 
hide and seek with the ancient mariner...... but 
other considerations have been suggested as also 
pointing unmistakably to the same conclusion.” 


In accordance with this view, the subject- 
matter of the first three chapters is said 
to be ‘Welsh Lake-legends’; but many 
of the legends are not expressly connected 
with lakes, and some are even incompatible 
with such a connexion. The impression 
one gets from a study of the different tales 
is that the fairies are by no means all of 
the same order, a possibility which Prof. 
Rhys also admits. As there is every 
reason to believe that Welsh folk-lore 
is somewhat confused on this point, some 
comparison with fairies outside Wales is 
probably essential to a correct understanding 
of the situation. Though disclaiming the 
comparative method, Prof. Rhys has 
admitted it in a few cases (as on pp. 158, 
268, and especially 326-9), and it might 
have been employed here with considerable 
advantage. Under the Welsh names of 
Tylwyth Teg, ‘‘the fair (or beautiful) 
family,” Plant Rhys Dwfn, ‘the children 
of Rhys the deep,” and Bendith y Mamau, 
‘‘the mothers’ blessings,” more than one 
class of fairies are admittedly compre- 
hended. Mr. Jones describes in detail 
two species of the Tylwyth Teg, neither 
of which has a necessary connexion with 
lakes or rivers, in the sense of living in 
or under them. Those of the one kind 
live in caves in the hills, are small of 
stature, arrant thieves, and steal unbaptized 
infants, leaving in their place ‘their own 
wretched and peevish offspring.” Another 
account here speaks of them as small 
and ugly, “with yellow skin and black 
hair.”’ A striking contrast to these is pre- 
sented by the other branch of the Tylwyth 
Teg, to whom this name seems properly to 
belong. These are a handsome race, and 
possessed of no small wealth; as we learn 
from some of the tales, they are especially 
rich in cattle. They are usually seen 
dancing in circles, especially in the combes, 
or valleys, and mortals who are rash enough 
to join in the dance are often carried off and 
detained among them for many years. 

Although these two classes of fairies 
may be a little confused in the modern 
Welsh mind, there can be no doubt that 
they were originally quite separate. The 
former is the exact equivalent of the 
Danish bergfolk, the latter of the ellefolk. In 
Denmark, as in Wales, the two are not 
always clearly distinguished from each 
other, but it is not difficult to eliminate the 
slight confusion in either case. The hand- 
some fairies have also a close parallel in the 
huldres of Norway, who have plentiful flocks 
and herds in the mountains. That these 
fairies have cattle is, in fact, a commonplace 
of folk-lore, but there is one interesting 
example in O’ Fotharty’s ‘ Siamsa an Gheimh- 
ridh’ (p. 123), which in another way is con- 
nected with the Welsh stories. In this 
case the man who came in contact with the 
‘good people” could only see the cattle 
and the fairy mansion when he sat down on 
a certain grassy hillock, so that the Irish 
fairies are near of kin to Plant Rhys Dwfn, 
whose country could only be seen from a 
particular spot, about a square yard in 
extent, on which certain herbs grew- 
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The greater number of the tales relating 
to these hill-fairies are connected with their 
dancing and its results (as is also the case 
with the Danish ¢/lefolk), and one of these 
is of a very striking character. A young 
man succeeds in getting a wife from among 
them on condition that he is never to touch 
her with iron. The promise is broken when 
he accidentally strikes her with a bridle 
which he throws to her, and the fairy at 
once takes her departure, only returning 
once by night to see to her child’s comfort. 
It is true that the oldest version of this tale, 
that of Walter Mapes, makes the fairy come 
out of and return to a lake; but this does 
not prove that lake-fairies and hill-fairies 
are quite the same thing, like the lepers and 
leopards of the Highland preacher. The 
story is unusual, but has its parallels else: 
where, as in the French tale where the 
fairy wife departs on hearing the word mort, 
which was taboo to her. 

As the ugly fairies closely resemble the 
Danish bergfolk in appearance and habits, 
so the stories about them are remarkably 
alike. Very common is that in which a 
mortal woman assists at a fairy birth, and 
happens to touch one of her own eyes with 
a certain ointment. As the result of this 
she is able to see the fairies when they are 
ordinarily invisible, but one day is thought- 
less enough to betray this fact by addressing 
one of them in the market-place. ‘‘ With 
which eye do you see me?” asks the fairy, 
and on receiving an answer either destroys 
the eye or takes away its power. Few tales 
are more widely spread than this, but it is 
saw of the imperfect state of Welsh 
folk-lore that in the first version given by 
Prof. Rhys there is no mention of any- 
thing being done to the eye by the fairy. 
The Welsh stories of changelings usually 
make the imp reveal his true character by 
the device of brewing (or making a pasty) 
in an egg-shell, except in cases where rough 
treatment or exorcism is employed. All these 
devices are equally well known in Denmark, 
together with one which seems to be wanting 
in Wales: a little pig is made entire into a 
sausage, and the changeling’s exclamations 
of surprise reveal the fact that he is older 
than he looks. Evidently “ auld-farrant 
bairns’’ were not in favour among our 
ancestors. 

It is clear that these fairies belong to a 
much lower grade of culture than the other 
class. In many cases they require human 
aid to accomplish very simple operations. 
On p. 64 it is part of a plough that has to 
be mended for them; but though Danish 
bergfolk also plough, this is probably less 
original than the version on p. 241, in which 
the article is a “peel” for putting bread 
into the oven. Even here it is doubtful 
whether the Welsh version has got ‘the 
right hang” of it. The ploughman who 
has heard the voice saying, ‘“‘ The peel wants 
a nail,” finds peel, hammer, and nail lying 
ready for him at the end of the field. In 
the Danish version it is only the broken 
peel which is laid down, and the man sup- 
plies the nail. The fact that something 
made of iron is needed no doubt explains 
why the little folk could not mend the peel 
themselves; as Prof. Rhys says, “They 
seem never to have been very strong in 
household furniture, especially articles made 
of iron.” Accordingly, they are always 





borrowing the flat-iron (gradell), and pan 
(padell) used for baking. Iron articles were 
thus objects of desire, not of dread, to this 
class of fairies, a fact which Prof. Rhys 
seems to have overlooked when he speaks of 
‘‘the sallowness of their skins and the smallness 
of their stature, their dwelling under ground, 
their dislike of iron, and the comparative 
poverty of their homes in the matter of useful 
articles of furniture.” 

It is the more comely set which seem to have 
an aversion to iron, as indicated by the tale 
referred to above. 

Prof. Rhys has apparently found only 
a single example in Wales of a story 
common in Denmark, in which a fairy 
household are annoyed by the dirty water 
from a farmhouse running down into their 
own dwelling. Here again the Welsh 
version is probably defective, as it omits to 
say at the outset that the farmer’s cattle 
were always dying on his hands, being really 
killed by the little folk in revenge for 
the nuisance. That this was stated in the 
original version may be inferred from the 
words :— 

‘*The fairy then advised him to have his door 
in the other side of his house, and [said] that if 
he did so his cattle would never suffer from the 
clwy’ byr.”’ 

That bands of fairies should have been 
met by travellers in the dusk even in quite 
recent times, chattering away in their own 
speech, is not surprising. The same thing 
has frequently happened in Denmark, and 
there also the little people are given to 
smoking, an idea which seems to be new to 
Prof. Rhys. This means, of course, that 
the tales are constantly shifted onwards 
in time, like those about heads of colleges, 
so that modern features naturally creep in. 
What a narrator tells as having happened 
to his grandfather was almost certainly told 
by the latter about is grandfather, and so 
on. 

With these two classes of fairies Prof. 
Rhys, partly following tradition, associates 
the real water-fairy, and it is with a striking 
legend relating to one of these that he opens 
his book. In its general features it is not 
unlike that of the fairy bride already cited. 
After some trouble, a young farmer induces 
the ‘‘lake-lady”’ to be his wife, and she 
brings as her dowry a goodly stock of cattle 
and sheep. When the husband has broken 
his promise by striking her three times, she 
returns to her native element, taking all the 
cattle with her. Despite the similarity of 
the stories, there is no real reason for 
assuming that the lake-lady and the hill- 
fairy are near relatives, as Prof. Rhys has 
done, even using the name of “lake-lady”’ 
when the fairy is not described as such. 
That both of them have cattle is quite 
in accordance with the general beliefs 
of Britain and Scandinavia. Sea - cows 
(sek$r) are well known in Icelandic legend, 
yet the sea-dwellers (sebiar) are never 
identified with the elves (d/far). The 
havfrue in Denmark pastures her cows on 
shore, and even quarrels with the farmers 
over her right to do so. The people at 
Shawbost in Lewis once secured a number 
of the mermaid’s cows, and detained them 
for some time. One morning they forgot a 
necessary precaution, and the mermaid 


called them back to her with a formula of . 


the same character as those which occur in 





There would thus seem 


the Welsh tales. 
to be fully as good reason for associating 
the “lake-lady” with the mermaid, as is 


actually done on p. 256. The Welsh mer. 
maid is very much akin to her sisters in 
other seas, and the tale in which she warns 
the fisher of the coming storm has its 
counterpart elsewhere. 

After a careful consideration of the 
materials contained in these chapters, one 
is inclined to think that Prof. Rhys has 
given undue prominence to the water 
element, and that a clearer classification of 
the legends would have materially assisted 
the discussion of the ethnology of the 
fairies in chap. xii. One would like to 
know, too, whether the name “people of 
the red coats” is a common one for 
the fairies; the same colour is mentioned 
several times, but without further explana- 
tion. 

The two chapters on Manx folk-lore are 
somewhat awkwardly placed, though it is 
difficult to suggest a better arrangement, 
and it is more natural to go on to the ‘Folk- 
lore of the Wells.’ The wells are of two 
kinds: those which have healing powers, 
and those which are traditionally said 
to have overflowed and formed a lake. 
With reference to the former, Prof. Rhys 
discusses the question as to the real mean- 
ing of the articles thrown into, or left 
beside, the well; and holds that the money, 
pin, &c., thrown into the water are an offer- 
ing to the well or its guardian, while the 
rag attached to the adjoining bush is the 
means of removing the disease. This view 
has been questioned, but there is every 
reason to believe that it is correct, for 
not only are offerings made to wells for 
other than healing purposes, but the rag 
may be differently disposed of. More 
interesting, as linking Welsh tradition with 
Irish, are the legends of Ffynnon Grassi and 
Ffynnon Gywer, which through the negli- 
gence of their guardians were allowed to 
swell into the lakes of Glasfryn and Bala. 
These are associated by Prof. Rhys with 
another class of tales of inundation; but the 
connexion is by no means clear or certain, 
even though both forms of the legend may 
be told about the same place :— 

‘*In the case of Llyn Tegid, the less known 

and presumably the older story connects the 
formation of the lake with the neglect to keep 
the stone door of the well shut, while the more 
popular story makes the catastrophe a punish- 
ment for wicked and riotous living.” 
Prof. Rhys is sceptical about the ‘ wicked 
and riotous living,” and suggests that the 
ethical motive has been brought in to 
justify a piece of fairy revenge, which 
otherwise might seem excessively severe. 
It is not certain, however, that fairies are at 
all concerned in the case, for stories bearing 
a marked resemblance to those given in 
chap. vii. (cf. also p. 73) are well known 
in Denmark, and are directly associated 
with Heaven’s punishment for crime. The 
most striking parallel is probably this :— 

‘‘Where Bav-sé now is, there once stood 4 
house, and in it lived a man who lodged 
travellers. Finally the Evil One gained s0 
much power over him that he killed a rich 
merchant and took possession of his money. 
Next morning the man went up on the high 
ground to the north of the lake, and called out 
three times, ‘When shall this murder be re- 
vealed, and when shall it be avenged?’ A voice 
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from above answered that it would be revealed 


after a hundred years, and then the house | 


would sink into the abyss. The man comforted 
himself with the thought that the vengeance 
would not be exacted in his lifetime; but he 
lived to be so old that he was on his deathbed 
only a few days before the hundred years 
were ended. He then sent for a priest and 
confessed his sin. When the priest went away 
he left his service-book lying on a chair, and 
had gone some distance before he noticed this. 
He sent his man back for the book, but when 
he reached the place again the house had dis- 
appeared and the lake was there. Only the 
chair, with the book lying on it, came floating 
to the shore.’—Kristensen, ‘ Danske Sagn,’ iii. 
240. 


So remarkably does this coincide with the 
tales given by Prof. Rhys that his theory 
of fairy revenge seems difficult to maintain. 
There is every likelihood that the two 
classes of tales of inundation are distinct in 
origin, and it is not at all remarkable that 
in localizing them they should occasionally 
overlap. 

In the chapter on ‘ Welsh Cave Legends’ 
there is much of historical and local interest, 
though most of the tales resolve themselves 
into the common one of the national hero 
who is lying in some cave with all his 
warriors, waiting for his country to need 
his aid. That on ‘ Place-name Stories’ is 
in the main an examination of the Mabi- 
nogion tale of the ‘ Hunting of the Twrch 
Trwyth.’ Full of interest as the discussion 
is, there are two points on which one does 
not feel satisfied. Even if the legend, and 
the names which occur in it, can only be 
explained by supposing that the Brythons 
received it from the Goidels, does it neces- 
sarily follow that the Goidels preceded the 
Brythons in Wales? This conclusion has 
been opposed by at least one prominent 
Celtic authority, and further discussion is 
required before it can be assumed as a basis 
for theories on the origin of legends. The 
manner in which the tale passed from the 
Goidels to the Brythons also involves the 
question whether an elaborate legend like 
the hunting of the Twrch Trwyth is really 
folk-lore at all, in the usual sense of the 
word. It is just as likely to be the work 
of some man of learning with a taste for 
the study of place-names. The extra- 
ordinary difficulty which seems to attend 
the transference of really national legends 
from one language or people to another, 
except through literary channels, is more in 
favour of a scholarly than a popular medium 
in cases like this. As the Goidelic question 
is prominent in the closing chapters, it 
would be well to be sure that one is really 
dealing with folk-lore here, and not with 
conscious literary invention. Specialists 
are perhaps too apt to regard the details 
of Celtic romance as having a basis in 
popular belief; no doubt the scribe of 
the Tain was right in saying “some are 
poetic figments......some were written to 
amuse fools,” and it is very difficult to 
decide how far medizval Irish credulity 
really went. 

The general problems raised by Prof. 
Rhys are of much interest, but space is 
wanting to enter into the numerous points 
of detail on which comment might be made. 
One or two may, however, be noticed. In 
the Manx chapters there is mention of the 


jas a burnt offering for the rest of the 


cattle.” The name here is almost sufficient 
to show that Biblical knowledge has affected 
the meaning of an old practice. Probably 
the burning was originally intended to dis- 
close or kill the wizard or witch (compare 
p. 305), a device well known in various 
parts of England. In Lancashire a live 
cock, stuck full of pins, was formerly used 
for the purpose. The etymology suggested 
for fenodyree is not very convineing, even 
with allowance for the peculiarities of Manx 
phonetics. In Nicholson’s verses on p. 325 
‘“‘rippish freaks” is surely a misprint for 
‘‘frippish.” The fairy whose name is 
found out in the nick of time (a tale of 
which Prof. Rhys has much to say) is not 
uncommonly a female: this is the case in 
a Basque version, where her name is Marie 
Kirikitoun. The soul -wanderings men- 
tioned on pp. 601-4 represent a very wide- 
spread belief: in Scandinavia the usual 
form in which the soul appears is that of 
a mouse. ‘Bale-fire” is not an accu- 
rate rendering of O.N. ddl-for, and the 
line ‘‘ What is the son of man, quick or 
dead, to me?” is still less faithful to the 
original. 

These items, however, and others that 
might be cited, are small matters in a book 
of seven hundred pages which is a useful 
presentation of Welsh folk-lore as a whole. 
It is difficult to say how far the author’s 
conclusions will hold good when the study 
of the subject has made further advances 
towards the position of an exact science, 
Comparison with the beliefs and traditions 
of the surrounding countries will be neces- 
sary to determine what is general and what 
is specially Welsh; after that it may be 
possible to divide the native element between 
Brython and Goidel on the lines indicated 
by Prof. Rhys. It is to be hoped that his 
appeal for further contributions to the store 
of legends will meet with a hearty response. 
We cannot afford to lose any Welsh folk- 
lore that still exists. 








Wellington’s Men: Some Soldier Autobio- 
graphies. Edited by W. H. Fitchett, 
LL.D. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

As the author truly observes, ‘history 

treats the men who do the actual fighting in 

war very ill. It commonly forgets all about 
them.” Mr. Fitchett seeks to remedy this 
deficiency by giving us the history of Wel- 
lington’s most famous campaigns as told, not 
by the commanders or the historians, but by 
the actual fighters. In the narratives of 
the latter—passages from which are woven 
into the book before us—truth is strong 
and effective. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the regimental officer or 
man—apart from his prejudice in favour of 
his corps and comrades—can only describe 
what took place on a very limited area, and 
that discrepancies between the accounts of 
two brother officers, standing within a few 
yards of each other, concerning even regi- 
mental operations, are not uncommon. The 
four autobiographies selected may be familiar 
to the military student, but are practically 
inaccessible to the general reader, being old 
and rare. They are Capt. Kincaid’s ‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Rifle Brigade in the Penin- 
sula, &c.’; thenarrative of “‘ Rifleman Harris,” 


lections of Service in the 42nd’; and Capt. 
C. Mercer’s account of his troop of horse 
artillery at Waterloo. 

These narratives present what may be 
termed inside views, and a glimpse of the 
spirit and feelings of the army not then 
available through the medium of the press. 
Goethe at Valmy, it is true, analyzed the 
feelings of a combatant, but his example 
was not followed till much later by any 
spectator who could hold a pen as well as a 
gun. Perhaps the most interesting account 
is that of Kincaid, who served throughout 
the Peninsular war and the Waterloo cam- 
paign with the Rifle Brigade. He described 
clearly and well what he saw and experienced, 
but, fanatical Green Jacket that he was, he 
ignored as unworthy of notice what any 
other corps outside his own did. Kincaid at 
the capture of Badajos was with four com- 
panies of Rifles told off to line the glacis in 
order to fire at the ramparts and the top of 
the left breach, so he naturally saw more 
than the stormers themselves, and his 
account is a good contribution to the his- 
tory of the siege. Mr. Fitchett casually 
mentions a bit of romance such as rarely 
happens in modern days :— 

‘*One curious incident in the siege of Badajos 
may be related. The day after the assault two 
Spanish ladies, the younger a beautiful girl of 
fourteen, appealed for help to two officers of 
the Rifles, who were passing through one of the 
streets of the town. Their dress was torn, their 
ears, from which rings had been roughly 
snatched, were bleeding, and to escape outrage 
or death they cast themselves on the protection 
of the first British officers they met. One of 
the officers was Capt. Harry Smith of the 
Rifles. Two years later he married the girl he 
had saved in a scene so wild. Capt. Harry 
Smith, in after years, served at the Cape as Sir 
Harry, and this Spanish girl, as Lady Smith, 
gave her name to the historic town which Sir 
George White defended with such stubborn 
valour. The two great sieges of Badajos and of 
Ladysmith are separated from each other by 
nearly a century ; but there exists this interest- 
ing human link betwixt them.” 

Kincaid, in his story of the Rifle 
Brigade in the Waterloo campaign, writes 
with approval of the gallant behaviour of 
the Household Cavalry during the retreat 
from Quatre Bras, but tells a humorous 
anecdote about them :— 

“‘The only young thing [sign of youth] they 
showed was in every one who got a roll in the 
mud (and, owing to the slipperiness of the 
ground, there were many) going off to the rear, 
according to their Hyde Park custom, as being 
no longer fit to appear on parade! I thought 
at first that they had been all wounded, but, on 
finding how the case stood, I could not help 
telling them that theirs was now the situation 
to verify the old proverb, ‘ The uglier the better 
soldier !’” 

At Waterloo Kincaid’s battalion, of 
which he was adjutant, occupied with three 
companies a knoll in front of Picton’s 
division opposite La Haye Sainte, from 
which it was separated by a hollow road. 
When D’Erlon’s attack on Picton was 
made the advanced three companies of 
the Rifles fell back on the main position, 
“but not before some of our officers and 
theirs had been engaged in personal 
combat.” As for the pursuit of the re- 
treating French, Kincaid says :— 

‘“‘This was the last, the greatest, and the 
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had a hand in, and may the deuce take me if I 
think that everybody waited there to see the 
end of it, otherwise it never could have been so 
troublesome to those who did. We were, take 
us all in all, a very bad army. Our foreign 
auxiliaries, who constituted more than half of 
our numerical strength, with some exceptions, 
were little better than a raw militia—a body 
without a soul, or like an inflated pillow, that 
gives to the touch and resumes its shape again 
when the pressure ceases.” 


The narrative of another Rifleman, but 
in the ranks, follows. Harris, the author, 
a Dorset sheepboy originally, writes in a 
graphicstyle, and was evidently observantand 
cool enough to note what went on in moments 
of hard fighting. One charm of his story 
is his excessive frankness. The British 
soldier of that day was a curious mixture, 
as indeed he is now. He would jest about 
his enemy’s death or wounds if any comical 
circumstances attached to them. If his 
assailant was only wounded, he would show 
him the utmost humanity; if he were dead, 
he would plunder him. Indeed, he would 
plunder a dead British officer without 
scruple. At the battle of Vimiero a com- 
rade said to Harris during a pause in the 
fighting :— 

‘** Harris, you humbug,’ he said, ‘ you have 
plenty of money about you, I know, for you are 
always staying about and picking up what you 
can find on the field. But I think this will be 
your last field-day, old boy. A good many of 
us will catch it, I suspect, to-day.’ ‘ You are 
right, Low,’ I said, ‘ I have got nine guineas in 
my pack, and if I get shot to-day, and you 
yourself escape, it’s quite at your service. In 
the meantime, however, if you see any symptoms 
of my wishing to flinch in this business, I hope 
you will shoot me with your own hand.’” 


Harris’s account of the retreat to Corunna 
brings that terrible march vividly before our 
eyes. Sir John Moore was subjected to 
much obloquy at this time. The Duke of 
Wellington, however, asserted that he could 
discover no fault in him, except that perhaps 
he should when advancing have made 
fuller preparation for the retreat which 
must necessarily follow. 

Sergeant Anton, of the 42nd Highlanders, 
tells his story in a somewhat stiff and 
formal manner. The special interest of it 
is that it throws much light on the hard- 
ships of soldiers’ wives on active service, 
and gives an account of the part which the 
42nd played at Toulouse. In that hard- 
fought battle the regiment lost 457 of all 
ranks—rather a heavier casualty list than 
those which in these days appal the British 
public. 

The experiences of Capt. OC. Mercer 
during the Waterloo campaign form the 
most valuable of all the autobiographies, 
for he was a cultivated man, whose observa- 
tion was not confined, like the others, to 
his own unit. 

In the retreat to Waterloo on the 17th of 
June, Lord Uxbridge accompanied Mercer’s 
troop in their dash into Genappe, the 
French cavalry being close at their heels. 
Uxbridge ordered Mercer to follow him 
with a couple of guns into a narrow lane. 
At about fifty yards from its termina- 
tion Uxbridge caught sight of a body of 
French light cavalry apparently waiting 
for him :— 


‘The whole transaction appears to me so 
wild and confused that at times I can hardly 





| believe it to have been more than a confused 


dream —yet true it was—the general-in-chief of 
the cavalry exposing himself amongst the skir- 
mishers of his rearguard, and literally doing the 
duty of a cornet! ‘By God! we are all pri- 
soners’ (or some such words), exclaimed Lord 
Uxbridge, dashing his horse at one of the 
garden-banks, which he cleared, and away he 
went, leaving us to get out of the scrape as best 
we could. There was no time for hesitation 
—one manceuvre alone could extricate us if 
allowed time, and it I ordered. ‘ Reverse by 
unlimbering ’ was the order.” 


The difficult feat was, however, accom- 
plished, and Mercer brought back his two 
guns through Genappe, finding at the 
further end Uxbridge collecting some hussars 
to effect a rescue. 

During the cannonade which wound up 
the retreat Mercer came across an interesting 
visitor. Sir Thomas Picton had received his 
appointment at the last moment, and, hasten- 
ing up from Wales, had embarked for the 
Continent without having had time to make 
proper provision for his outfit. Besides, 
the rough and tough old fighter cared little 
for personal adornment :— 


‘* Whilst we were thus engaged, a man of no 
very prepossessing appearance came rambling 
amongst our guns, and entered into conversa- 
tion with me on the occurrences of the day. He 
was dressed in a shabby old drab greatcoat and 
a rusty round hat. I took him at the time for 
some amateur from Brussels (of whom we had 
heard there were several hovering about), and 
thinking many of his questions rather imper- 
tinent, was somewhat short in answering him, 
and he soon left us. How great was my 
astonishment on learning soon after that this 
was Sir Thomas Picton !” 


Mercer was second captain in a troop 
which boasted picked horses. They re- 
ceived a great compliment from Blucher at 
a cavalry review near Gramont. 

‘*Each subdivision — nay, each individual 
horse—was closely scrutinised, Blucher repeat- 
ing continually that he had never seen anything 
so superb in his life, and concluding by 
exclaiming, ‘Mein Gott, dere is not von orse 
in dies batterie wich is not goot for Veldt 
Marshal’: and Wellington agreed with him.” 


We must not quote any more, but refer 
the reader to these striking narratives. 
The editor’s style is fluent, but he is a 
little too fond of dwelling on obvious 
points. It is pleasant to find a satisfactory 
index. 








The Inhabitants of the Philippines. By 
F. H. Sawyer. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


On the strength of fourteen years’ residence 
and travel in the Philippines, the author 
naturally claims to speak with authority on 
all that concerns the inhabitants of the 
group—a claim we are far from disputing ; 
and he was specially moved to write by a 
desire to refute what he considers the harsh 
and unfair judgments commonly passed on 
his native friends. There is some humour 
in his quotations from the American official 
reports; thus: “Mr. Whitelaw Reid de- 
nounces them as rebels, savages, and 
treacherous barbarians. Mr. McKinley is 
struck by their ingratitude for American 
kindness and mercy.” The truth is, as 
indeed we gather from the author’s careful 
notices of the various tribes, that every 
degree of social culture is represented, from 
the Tagals, who have been Christians for 





centuries, and who even under great pro- 
vocation treat their prisoners, both Spaniards 
and Americans, with humanity, and are 
“fairer fighters than the Boers’—from 
these and other civilized tribes of Malay 
origin, as the Visayas and Pampangos, 
down through descending stages of savagery 
to the Aetas and other tribes of Negrito 
affinities who are still at human sacrifices 
and head-hunting. Then again there are 
the Moros, a piratical race chiefly of Arab 
extraction. Mr. Sawyer is inclined to think 
them irreclaimable, but they have much 
affinity, racial and social, with the piratical 
tribes of North Borneo, whose reclamation 
was one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
the Rajah Brooke. 


‘“‘The Spanish gun-boats had stopped the 
inroads of the Moros by sea, and detachments 
of native troops along the coast stopped the raid- 
ing by land. For twenty years the Tagbantias 
had suffered little, and for several years 
absolutely nothing from the Moros, yet they 
apparently could not realise their security, and 
were afraid to accumulate anything lest it should 
be taken from them. To the ravages of the 
pirate, there has succeeded the extortion of the 
usurer, and John Chinaman waxes fat whilst 
the wretched Tagbantia starves......I trust that 
the change of government may result in some 
benefits to these poor people, and that a 
Governor or Protector of Aborigines may be 
appointed with absolute power, who will check 
the abuses of the half-caste and Chinese usurers, 
and give the poor down-trodden Tagbaniias, at 
one time, I firmly believe, a comparatively civi- 
lised people, a chance to live and thrive......The 
Chinese are mostly herded together in Manila, 
and in some of the larger towns. Some few 
venture to keep stores in the villages, and 
others travel about at the risk of their lives in 
the sugar, hemp, and tobacco districts, as pur- 
chasers and collectors of produce. I consider 
that they should not be allowed to do this, for 
the invariable result of their interference is to 
reduce the quality of everything they handle. 
Their trade is based upon false weights and 
measures, and upon adulteration or insufficient 
preparation of the produce. They are very 
patient with the natives, and this gives them a 
very great advantage over a European, even if 
the latter is used to Eastern ways. An American 
would probably have less patience than any 
European in negotiating a purchase of produce 
from an up-country native ; the waste of time 
would exasperate him. I feel sure that most of 
those who know the Philippines will agree with 
me as to the evil results of the operations of the 
Chinese produce-brokers. Adulterated_ sugar, 
half-rotten hemp, half-cured tobacco, badly pre- 
pared indigo—that is what the Chinaman brings 
in. He spoils every article he trades in, and 
discredits it in the world’s markets. The 
Chinese nowhere cultivate the soil, except the 
gardens and market gardens around Manila, and 
a few of the large towns. This is, perhaps, not 
due to their unwillingness to do so, but because 
they dare not; the natives are too jealous of 
them, and their lives would not be safe away 
from the towns...... But amidst all this extortion 
from the Spaniard, and notwithstanding the 
ever-present hatred of the native, the Manila 
Chinaman is a sleek and prosperous looking 
person, and seems cheerful and contented.” 


On the whole the author considers the 
people to be both industrious and intelli- 
gent, as is shown by their proficiency in 
various arts and crafts, derived in most 
cases from Chinese rather than from Spanish 
sources. One striking characteristic, common 
to the Malay race, and not, the author says, 
the fruit of Spanish teaching, is the high 
standard of honour in business matters. 
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In the Tagal the author finds 
¢much to like and admire...... all have some 
good to say of him, and with reason. But 
the piratical blood is strong in him yet. He 
requires restraint and guidance from those who 
have a higher standard for their actions than he 
has. Left to himself, he would infallibly relapse 
into savagery. At the same time he will not be 
governed by brute force, and under oppression 
or contumelious treatment he would abandon 
the plains, retire to the mountains, and lead a 
predatory life. Although not just himself nor 
truthful, he can recognise and revere truth and 
justice in a master or governor. Courageous 
himself, only a courageous man can win his 
respect. He is grateful, and whoever can 
secure his reverence and gratitude will have no 
trouble in leading him. I have testified to the 
Tagal’s excellence in many handicrafts and call- 
ings, yet I greatly doubt whether they have the 
mental and moral equipment for any of the 
professions. I should not like to place my 
affairs in the hands of a Tagal lawyer, to trust 
my life in the hands of a Tagal doctor, nor to 
purchase an estate on the faith of a Tagal 
surveyor’s measurements. I do not say that 
they are all untrustworthy, nor that they can 
never become fit for the higher callings, but 
they are not fit for them now, and it will take 
along time, and a completely changed system 
of education, before they can become fit. What 
they want are examples of a high type of 
honour and morality that they could look up to 
and strive to imitate. There are such men in 
America. Whether they will be sent to the 
Philippines is best known to Mr. McKinley...... 
That the commerce of the islands, now mainly 
British, will ultimately pass into American 
hands, can scarcely be doubted. They are not 
yet firmly seated in power, but their attitude to 
British and foreign firms is already sufficiently 
pronounced to allow an observant onlooker to 
make a forecast of what it will be later on. 
Dominating Cuba, holding the Philippines, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Porto Rico, the Ameri- 
cans will control the cane sugar trade, the 
tobacco trade, and the hemp trade, in addition 
to the vast branches of production they now 
hold in their hands.” 

But Mr. Sawyer also essays to throw his 
zegis over the Spanish administration, and 
here it is more difficult to follow him. ‘It 
was indeed corrupt and defective, and 
what Government is not?” This is not 
serious reasoning. A few isolated acts of 
beneficence are named, as the abolition 
of the tobacco monopoly and the erection of 
telegraphs. He lays much stress on the 
fact that out of the six governors-general 
he has known, two were actually honest 
men. At the same time he admits that any 
such governors are promptly driven out of 
office by means of bribes from the clerical 
and other interests to the authorities at 
Madrid; whereas the more unscrupulous 
governors, who have paid heavily for their 
appointments, retain them by the same 
means. Mr. Sawyer recounts various ini- 
quitous actions, mostly tragic, but some 
comic, as when a broken bridge is left un- 
repaired so that money may be made by 
the improvised ferry. In short, he damns 
his clients with the very faintest of praise; 
and though he also encountered two honest 
bishops, it is not clear that the administra- 
tion could have produced a fuller tale of 
righteous men than Sodom of old. 

‘*The foulest blot upon the Spanish Adminis- 
tration in. all her former colonies was un- 
doubtedly the thorough venality of her infamous 
Courts of Justice....../ And if some solitary 
alcalde might cherish in his heart some spark of 
honour, some lingering love of justice, there 





were two elements in the country to extinguish 
that spark, to smother that feeling. Woe betide 
the alcalde who would decide a case, whatever 
its merits, adversely to any one of the religious 
orders. I personally knew an alcalde who (at a 
great price) had obtained the government of the 
province of Batangas, from whence his im- 
mediate predecessor, also well known to me, 
had retired with a large fortune, but leaving 
everybody contented so far as could be seen. 
He had kept on good terms with the priests. 
His successor unfortunately forgot this cardinal 
rule, and allowed himself to be identified with 
some anti-clerical Spaniards. Every kind of 
trouble fell upon that man, and finally he was 
recalled to Manila and received a severe repri- 
mand from General Primo de Rivera, who was 
said to have received $12,000 for turning him 
GUh..c<cs The second influence I referred to is the 
presence of the heathen Chinee in the islands. 
Toa Chinaman the idea that a judge should take 
bribes seems as natural a thing as that a duck 
should take to the water. And yet the China- 
man will not, unless he knows he is on the right 
track, brutally push his bribe under the judge’s 
nose. Either he or one of his countrymen will 
from the judge’s arrival have rendered him good 
service. Does the judge want a gardener ora 
cook? Ah-sin soon provides an excellent one 
who never asks for his wages. Have some 
visitors arrived at the Alcaldia’ Ah-sin sends 
in a dozen chickens, a turkey, and the best 
fruits. Is it the judge’s name-day? The wily 
Celestial presents a few cases of wine and boxes 
of fine cigars. Is the roof of the Alcaldia leak- 
ing? A couple of Chinese carpenters will set it 
right without sending a bill for it. Then, having 
prepared the way, should Ah-sin be summoned 
before the Alcalde, he may confidently hope 
that his patron will not hurriedly give judg- 
ment against him, and that he will probably get 
a full opportunity to present substantial reasons 
why the suit should be decided in his favour.” 

Mr. Sawyer is one of those observers who 
note with what little wisdom the world is 
governed. Among officials, civil and mili- 
tary, especially among his own countrymen, 
he finds a Carlylean proportion of fools. 
But here is a strange insinuation ; speaking 
of the Filipinos, he says :— 

‘*Their so-called courts-martial no more 
thought of acquitting an accused person than 
a regimental court-martial in England would”! 
He was dwappointed with the American 
generals, of whom he had great hopes, 
founded apparently on their ignorance of 
their profession; but, alas! they did no 
better than the more conventional ‘“ men 
who have vegetated in the futile routine of 
a barrack or military station.” 

Of the religious orders he writes some- 
what uncertainly. They are “not wholly 
bad,” and have done good work in the past. 
On the other hand, their misdoings brought 
about the revolt of the Tagals; and Mr. 
Sawyer considers that the Americans, by 
restoring to the orders their lands and 
privileges, have even seriously delayed the 
pacification of the country. Considering the 
relations that existed for a time between 
the Americans and the Philippine national 
leaders, he does not think that the latter 
have been generously or even fairly dealt 
with; but, however this may be, “ the archi- 
pelago is at present in absolute anarchy...... 
and now no white man dare show his face 
more than a mile from a garrison.’ He 
blames the supporters of the United States 
Government for advising young men with 
capital to go out as planters, and he adds : 

‘‘To all who contemplate proceeding to or 
doing any business, or taking stock in any com- 





pany in the Philippines, I recommend a careful 
ee of my book. They cannot fail to benefit 
y it.” 

Notwithstanding this solemn caution, how- 
ever, he thinks that there is a valuable 
opening for energy backed by capital in 
gold-mining, although the gold-producing 
districts have been only very superficially 
explored. 

In his account of the tribes, besides a full 
description of their occupations and of such 
industries as sugar, tobacco, and hemp 
(Musa textilis), he mentions in detail many 
customs especially interesting to the folk- 
lore student. He refers to the 


**curious nervous disorder amongst the natives 
of the Far East which is called mali-mali in the 
Philippines and sakit-latah amongst the Malays 
of the Peninsula and Java. It seems to bea 
weakening of the will, and on being startled, the 
sufferer entirely loses self-control and imitates 
the movements of any person who attracts his 
attention.” 


And he adds :— 


‘* Amongst the Europeans who have been long 
in the Islands, many are said to be ‘chiflado,’ a 
term I can only render into English by the slang 
word cracked. This occurs more particularly 
amongst those who have been isolated amongst 
the natives. It is not easy to account for, but 
the fact is undeniable. I have heard it ascribed 
to ‘telluric influence,’ but that is a wide and 
vague expression. Perhaps the explanation may 
be found in the extreme violence of the phe- 
nomena of nature. The frequent earthquakes, 
the almost continuous vibration of the soil, the 
awe-inspiring volcanic eruptions, with their 
sooty black palls of ash darkening the sky for 
days together, over hundreds of miles, the 
frightful detonations, the ear-splitting thunder, 
the devastating rage of the typhoons, the satu- 
rated atmosphere of the rainy season, and the 
hot dry winds of Lent, with the inevitable con- 
flagrations, combine with depressing surround- 
ings and anxieties to wreck the nerves of all but 
the strongest and most determined natures.” 


He propounds a view which we have 
not seen stated before, viz., that the 
populations which depend mainly on rice- 
growing ‘‘are always poor, and little ad- 
vanced in civilization.”” The industry entails 
periods of severe and unhealthy labour, 
alternating with long intervals of idleness. 
It is the first step on the upward path when 
an Eastern tribe cease to grow rice and 
begin to import it, applying their labour 
to a higher class of industry. The author 
introduces an unlovely word also new to us, 
viz., to ‘‘hostilise,’’ meaning, apparently, 
to make war on. 

There is a full chronological appendix, 
occupied chiefly by the record of wars, earth- 
quakes, and pestilences; but where is the 
index ? 








Monsieur Bergeret ad Paris. Par Anatole 
France. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Tue doctrine of the new book of M. France 
—which it is impossible to call a novel, 
although it is in form a fourth part of the 
Bergeret series of ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaine,” 
of which the others were reviewed by us as 
novels—is that for the present the wicked 
must triumph amid the applause of fools 
and cowards, while the future belongs to a 
literary and poetic Socialism which now 
must be held to count M. Anatole France 
among its prominent writers as fully at least 
as it counts Mr. Bernard Shaw or M. Jaur¢s. 
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The Dreyfus case has, indeed, been 
destructive in France to letters. As we 
pointed out last week, it has destroyed the 
gaiety of the most gaily French of writers, 
“Gyp.” On the other side, it has ruined 
as novelists M. Zola and M. France. There 
is only one subject, indeed, upon which 
those formerly fast friends, ‘‘Gyp” and M. 
Anatole France, agree, their hatred of the 
anti-Semitic Jews—the ladies, for example, 
recently naturalized and baptized, but now 
devoted to Catholicism and Nationalism in 
the fashionable world. The language used 
of them by the two writers is identical. 

M. France opens playfully, and leads on 
the reader in the belief that he is going to 
find again the placid beauties of ‘L’Orme 
du Mail.’ In at least three chapters that 
sweetest of dogs of romance, Riquet, figures 
largely, and there is no personage in any 
modern novel that we are more delighted to 
meet again. These early chapters are full 
of little bits of the most characteristic work 
of M. France, such as ‘‘ Sanity is that which 
most scares us in a madman.” There is a 
description of the advice given by M. 
Bergeret to a Nationalist hero who, while a 
most devoted admirer of the army and of 
conscription, wishes to prevent his son from 
performing his own service, in which the 
professor tells him to try the school of 
watchmaking or that of Oriental tongues. 
The latter, he says, was once excellent as a 
means of escape. On being told that it is 
spoilt, M. Bergeret replies that 
‘it is still pretty fair. There is, for example, 
a Polynesian tongue which was last spoken at 
the beginning of the century by an old yellow- 
skinned lady, who when she died left behind her 
a parrot from whose beak a German scholar 
received a few words of the tongue, from which 
he made a lexicon ” 
which is not difficult to “get up.” Con- 
versations of M. Bergeret and his sister 
present us once more with a pleasant 
contrast between the dreams of the philo- 
sopher and the practical middle-class 
nature of his relative. ‘‘‘Space has as 
little reality as time.’ ‘That is possible, 
but it is very dear in Paris, as you will find 
in looking for apartments.’” This, too, 
pleases us: ‘There are no longer many 
Republicans in France, because a French 
Republic cannot form Republicans. It is 
absolute Government in France which 
makes Republicans.”” We limit the state- 
ment by the insertion of “‘ France,” because 
the speaker is evidently alluding to his own 
country only, and has not Switzerland or 
any true republic of Republicans in his 
mind. Here is a remark which we must 
quote in the original French :— 


“‘ Je découvre sur le tard que c’est une grande 
force que de ne pas comprendre. Cela permet 
parfois de conquérir le monde. Si Napoléon avait 
été aussi intelligent que Spinoza, il aurait écrit 
quatre volumes dans une mansarde.” 


Here is another equally good passage :— 


“*Mais ils savent trop bien...... comment on 
trempe les énergies nationales pour ne pas 
s'efforcer, par tous les moyens_possibles, 
d’assurer & leur pays les bienfaits de la guerre 
civile et de la guerre étranggre...... C’est avec 
innocence qu’ils sont les ennemis du genre 
humain.” 


And here another :— 


“S++ 8 républicains qui ne veulent plus de la 
République, mais qui sont républicaing tout de 





méme. C’est un état d’esprit qui n’est pas rare 
& Paris, dans le petit commerce.” 

On the politics of his country M. France 
is as enlightening as usual :— 

‘In the brain of a workman, in the place 
where the middle class lodge their stupid and 
cruel prejudices, there is an empty hole. We 
have to fill it. This will be done. It will take 
long. In the meantime it is better that it 
should be empty than full of toads and snakes.” 
When, however, we reach the middle of 
the book we find ourselves in the purest 
political pamphleteering; and, unfortu- 
nately, laboured attacks upon all the 
political personages that M. Anatole France 
has quarrelled with, since he espoused the 
cause of the innocence of Dreyfus, detract 
from the beauty of the passages of dream. 
These last are out of place in the Bergeret 
séries when they assume a preponderance 
which wholly extinguishes the story and 
characters of thetale. Then, too, M. France 
goes backwards and forwards from his 
perfect modern French—which has become 
in this volume so simple as to be sometimes 
namby-pamby, but which is always exquisite, 
of course, in style—to a somewhat tortured 
imitation of Rabelais. We must, however, 
give our readers some specimens. 

In a conversation with his daughter M. 
Bergeret talks Socialism without knowing it : 

“*Papa, c’est le collectivisme, cela,’ dit 
Pauline avec tranquillité. ‘Les biens les plus 
précieux,’ répondit M. Bergeret, ‘sont communs 
2 tous les hommes, et le furent toujours. 
L’air et la lumiére appartiennent en commun a 
tout ce qui respire et voit la clarté du jour. 
Apres les travaux séculaires de l’égoisme et de 
l’avarice, en dépit des efforts violents des in- 
dividus pour saisir et garder des trésors, les 
biens individuels dont jouissent les plus riches 
d’entre nous sont encore peu de chose en com- 
paraison de ceux qui appartiennent indiatincte- 
ment 4 tous les hommes. Et dans notre société 
méme ne vois-tu pas que les biens les plus doux 
ou les plus splendides, routes, fleuves, foréts 
autrefois royales, bibliothéques, musées, appar- 
tiennent 4 tous? Aucun riche ne posséde plus 
que moi ce vieux chéne de Fontainebleau ou ce 
tableau du Louvre. Et ils sont plus & moi 
qu’au riche si je sais mieux en jouir. La pro- 
priété collective, qu’on redoute comme un 
monstre lointain, nous entoure déja sous mille 
formes familiéres.’” 


How 1s wrongdoing to cease and the world 
to be changed? The answer is :— 


‘**Par la parole, mon enfant. Rien n’est 
plus puissant que la parole. L’enchainement 
des fortes raisons et des hautes pensées est un 
lien qu’on ne peut rompre. La parole, comme 
la fronde de David, abat les violents et fait 
tomber les forts. C’est l’arme_ invincible. 
Sans cela le monde appartiendrait aux brutes 
armées. (Qui donc les tient en respect ? Seule, 
sans armes et nue, la pensée. Je ne verrai pas 
la cité nouvelle. Tous les changements dans 
lordre social comme dans l’ordre naturel sont 
lents et presque insensibles.’” 


Here is a philosophic passage about the 
existence of evil :— 


** Le mal est nécessaire. I] a comme le bien 
sa source profonde dans la nature et l’un ne 
saurait étre tari sans l’autre. Nous ne sommes 
heureux que parce que nous sommes mal- 
heureux. La souffrance est sceur de la joie, et 
leurs haleines jumelles, en passant sur nos 
cordes, les font résonner harmonieusement. 
Le souffle seul du bonheur rendrait un son 
monotone et fastidieux, et pareil au silence. 
Mais aux maux inévitables, &4 ces maux a la 
fois vulgaires et augustes qui résultent de la 
condition humaine ne s’ajouteront plus les 





maux artificiels qui résultent de notre condition 


sociale. Les hommes ne seront plus déformés 
par un travail inique dont ils meurent plutés 
quils n’en vivent.” 

The following quotation, placed in the 
mouths of the Nationalists, is less dreamy 
than that we have just made—less merely 
cynical than some of the bits we have taken 
from the earlier portion of the book ; but it 
is fine and true. It lies, as will be seen, 
between the simple style of M. France and 
his Rabelaisian imitations :— 


‘** Je suis pacifique, monsieur Bergeret. Mais, 
Dieu merci! je ne le suis pas comme vous. La 
paix que je veux n’est pas la votre. Vous vous 
contentez bassement de la paix qui nous est 
imposée aujourd’hui. Nous avons lame trop 
haute pour la supporter sans impatience. Cette 
paix molle et tranquille, dont vous étes satisfait, 
offense cruellement la fierté de nos cceurs, 
Quand nous serons les maitres, nous en ferons 
une autre. Nous ferons une paix terrible, 
éperonnée et sonore, équestre! Nous ferons 
une paix implacable et farouche, une paix 
menagante, horrible, flamboyante et digne de 
nous, grondante, tonnante, fulgurante, qui 
lancera des éclairs; une paix qui, plus épou- 
vantable que la plus épouvantable guerre, 
glacera d’effroi l’univers et fera périr tous les 
Anglais par inhibition. Voila, monsieur Berge- 
ret, voila comment nous serons pacifiques. 
Dans deux ou trois mois, vous verrez éclater 
notre paix : elle embrasera le monde.’ ” 


Another passage, also proceeding from a 
Nationalist mouth, explains why very recent 
attempts to raise Paris have failed :— 


‘**Qn peut faire beaucoup ce jour-la. On 
peut soulever les masses profondes.’ ‘ Vous vous 
trompez......Vous méconnaissez la physiologie 
des foules. Ie bon nationaliste qui revient de 
la revue tient un nourrisson dans ses bras, et il 
traine un moutard par la main. Sa femme 
l’accompagne, portant un litre, du pain et de 
la charcuterie dans un panier. Allez donc 
soulever un homme avec ses deux gosses, sa 
femme et le déjeuner de sa famille !...Et puis, 
voyez-vous, les foules sont inspirées par des 
associations d’idées trés simples. Vous ne leur 
ferez pas faire une émeute un jour de féte.’” 








The Meaning of Good. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. (Glasgow, Maclehcse.) 

Mr. Dicxrnson, in the preface to this 
charming and suggestive book, seeks to 
justify his use of the dialogue form; the 
book itself is its own best justification. Its 
object is to discuss, in a manner which will 
appeal to others besides professed students 
of philosophy, what is good—that is, what 
is the true goal of human desire and 
wherein lies the final satisfaction of human 
will. This question the writer assumes to 
handle in a speculative and doubting spirit. 
That he speaks with breadth and candour 
no reader can be insensible; but “the 
certain opinions of my own” which he con- 
fesses to suggesting do indeed pervade and 
fashion the dialogue. What these are may 
be briefly indicated. 

To turn first to almost the end of the 
dialogue, the writer claims to have come to 
certain main conclusions, or rather to have 
elicited certain main postulates of the will: 
first, that good has some meaning ; secondly, 
that we know something about that mean- 
ing; thirdly, that among our experiences 
the one which comes nearest to good is that 
which is called love; fourthly (and more 
tentatively), that good can be realized by 
us, which involves the assumption of per- 
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sonal immortality. Mr. Dickinson early 
enunciates and often repeats his view that 
knowledge of good is a matter not of in- 
tellection or reason, but of perception or 
right opinion: the business of reason is 
‘to tabulate and compare results”; the 
perception of good is ‘‘something direct, 
immediate, and self-evident,” through the 
medium of an internal sense—an eye, as it 
were, of the soul. The philosopher, seek- 
ing to clear and purify this perception, 
must venture widely forth into the world 
of living experience; his search must not 
cramp or prison his spirit, but lead him, 
4¢made free of the illimitable main, to follow 
under the yellow moon the car of Galatea, her 
masque of nymphs and tritons, her gliding 
pomp of cymbals and conchs, away through 
tempest and calm by night or day, companioned 
or alone, to the haunts of the far Cabeiri and 
the home where the Mothers dwell.” 

Relying, then, on the verdict of this per- 
ception which is to be derived from the 
interrogation of experience, Mr. Dickinson 
dismisses attempts to define the good by 
any single formula or criterion, such as 
infallible instinct, the evolutionary course 
of nature, the utilitarian formula; he also 
rejects the attempts to define the good by 
any a priort process of reasoning; and he 
repudiates, mainly perhaps by an appeal 
either to common sense or to moral feeling, 
the view that although there is an absolute 
good which is real, owr good and evil are 
merely ‘‘ appearance”: the good of which 
Mr. Dickinson is in search is the good of 
conscious beings, analogous to and including 
ourselves. He next goes on to examine 
various kinds of experience, in order to deter- 
mine if any of these is the good. Activity in 
general, ethical activity, the enjoyments of 
immediate physical sensation, art and know- 
ledge, all in turn are candidates for the place 
of the good, and all are in turn rejected. 
Finally, the relation between persons we 
call love is adjudged to be that in human 
experience which most satisfies our concep- 
tion of a good ; and it is concluded that the 
ultimate good, to be realized, if at all, in a 
heaven beyond this life, must consist of an 
eternal and all-comprehensive relation of all 
persons with each other in a harmonious 
relation of love. Mr. Dickinson reduces the 
business and activities of life in their essence 
to relations between human beings; in our 
dife, taken in its true interpretation, he finds 
the testimony and promise of the ideal con- 
‘summation :— 

“*Qur pleasures and pains alike, our longing 
and dissatisfaction, our restlessness never to be 
quenched, our counting as nothing what has 
‘been attained in the pressing on to more, our 
ying down and rising up, our stumbling and 
recovering, whether we fail, as we call it, or 
‘succeed, whether we act or suffer, whether we 
hate or love, all that we are, all that we hope to 
‘be, springs from the passion for good, and 
‘points, if we are right in our analysis, to love as 
tts end.” 

For the development of this elevated 
optimism Mr. Dickinson finds a harmonious 
medium in the dialogue. He has imitated 
with remarkable success the Platonic model 
as exemplified (say) in the ‘Gorgias.’ In 
these modern pages, indeed, we have not the 
shaded banks and translucent stream of the 
Ilissus, with the music of the grasshopper ; 
it is in a Swiss villa that the friends meet: 
there, sheltered from the noonday heat, with 





the fountain bubbling in the garden, and 
the sound of the mowers at work in the 
opposite meadows that stretch up to the dark 
pine slopes, the conversation takes place. 
The philosophic dialogue has failed in many 
hands, but manipulated as it is by Mr. 
Dickinson, it offers many advantages and 
many amenities. The writer of a set treatise 
must follow a definite logical plan and main- 
tain a level of logical thoroughness; in a 
dialogue there is room for dramatic touches, 
for the introduction of the personal note, 
for raillery and wit alternating with passages 
of enthusiasm or richly coloured rhetoric in 
the quick phases of the talk. It is easy 
to bring in different points of view, to 
suggest and reject an idea with just as 
much thoroughness as the occasion demands. 
And Mr. Dickinson has not failed to practise 
the Platonic art of showing just so much 
of his hand at a time as suits him, and of 
accepting or rejecting an idea for a reason 
which, though inadequate or even fallacious, 
is striking enough to pass current at the 
moment; the real reason lies deeper in the 
main motives of the dialogue. But the 
dialogue form is not without its delusions, 
too; conversation is a pleasant and inspiring 
mode of correcting and extending philo- 
sophic ideas, but the serious student cannot 
dispense with solitary thought. Under the 
pleasing exterior of the dialogue the hard 
knots and insoluble riddles lie; they are 
disguised, not abolished. Nor are the free 
play and clash of opposite views which ap- 
pear in a dialogue all that they may seem. 
A dialogue in which two. or more opposed 
dogmas were maintained by disputants, each 
equally convinced, each equally ready and 
powerful in argument, would be of a very 
polemical character. The eight interlocutors 
(including himself) in Mr. Dickinson’s 
dialogue are, with one subordinate ex- 
ception, of a distinctly academic type. 
Perhaps some man of action, who combined 
clearness of insight with force of character 
and urbanity and breadth of view, might 
well have been added. Of the speakers, 
the biologist offers most occasion for criti- 
cism: he appears to hold the place and 
meet with the treatment which Plato used 
to reserve for the Sophist. Modern science 
might have found a better representative, 
but she has been sadly ill-treated by the 
philosophers, partly because her votaries 
have often every gift but that of writing. 
Nor ought there ever to be in so charming 
a conversation an interruption which takes 
the form of a dubious pun or an answer 
conveyed by a whistle. 

The acceptance or rejection of the main 
conclusion to be collected from Mr. Dickin- 
son’s book must be determined largely by 
the reader’s subjective tendency; it is 
certainly not in the realm of objective fact 
or of logical reasoning that the proof is to 
be obtained, or, at least by the writer him- 
self, sought. About life as we know it 
Mr. Dickinson is frankly pessimistic ; only 
if our souls are eternal, and have a life 
beyond this life, can the millennium be 
realized. But his belief in such eternity 
must be based on the conviction that in- 
complete existence here cannot fail to find 
somewhere its completion. The conviction 


rests on a belief in the preciousness of 
the individual human life: 
strictly no answer to 


there is 


those thinkers 





who — contemplating the casual chances 
under which human lives take their 
origin, the vicissitudes and uncertainties 
under which their temporal course is run 
and concluded, the infinite universe in which 
we pigmies live—have found in acquiescence 
in a limited and humble view of human 
destiny a truer greatness than in immortal, 
but, as they thought, unwarranted aspira- 
tions. Nor can Mr. Dickinson deny that 
there is intrinsic imperfection in the uni- 
verse: this earthly existence, which is for 
him all but worthless, is still a fact. Again, 
the union of souls is to be all-compre- 
hensive: it can, then, only come into exist- 
ence when all the destined souls have com- 
pleted their earthly career and have been 
received into the eternal heaven. Does, then, 
eternity begin only when time has ended? 
and do earth and the temporal course of 
things vanish utterly away? 

We find Mr. Dickinson, indeed, sin- 
gularly indifferent to the whole of the 
material universe; yet, whether that is to 
be regarded as real in itself or as the form 
and vesture of some reality behind, it is an 
ever-present and almost dominant fact in 
man’s life as we know it, and cannot 
abruptly be banished even from anticipa- 
tions of the future. And in Mr. Dickinson’s 
analysis of the elements of human experi- 
ence it seems undeniable that he is every- 
where impatient of admitting any which are 
not of a personal character, in the sense 
that they involve direct relations to persons. 
Yet much of life is not personal in this 
sense, and much that has a real claim to be 
regarded as good. Mr. Dickinson rejects 
the idea of activity as a good, by showing 
the imperfection of isolated activities; but 
there is the conception of the self as a 
system, in which a central idea is har- 
moniously developed by means not of casual 
and haphazard, but of regulated activities. 
Again, he regards moral action merely as 
a means to an end; but there is a further 
and essential element in moral action, the 
realization of the will, or, as is sometimes 
said, of the higher instead of the lower self. 
Nor can devotion to knowledge or art be 
dismissed without a recognition that in 
either pursuit the spirit feels itself to be 
in relation to a reality which is not itself or 
a person like itself. Closely connected with 
these activities is the religious impulse. 
All these outgoings of the spirit seem to 
have a certain affinity to love, and yet not 
to come within the only conception of love 
which these pages are ready to admit: a 
view of man’s present state or future 
destinies appears incomplete if these ele- 
ments are not somehow included. Mr. 
Dickinson’s view is a kind of mysticism ; 
but mysticism mostly involves the union of 
the finite self with, and its absorption in, an 
infinite idea or supreme being; it is thus 
closely allied with the soul’s moral, reli- 
gious, esthetic, or idealistic aspirations, 
while it neglects its relation to the other 
finite selves. Mr. Dickinson’s mysticism 
contemplates the unity in feeling of all 
finite selves, to the neglect, as it seems, of 
the impulses just mentioned. 

It has not been possible to do more 
than indicate some main lines of possible 
divergence from reasonings here offered. 
Nothing has been said of the fine ‘ Sonnet 
of Dedication,’ or of the remarkable myth 
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with which, in Platonic fashion (or, to 
speak more strictly, in the fashion of 
Plato in his middle period), the dialogue 
concludes ; for these the reader must turn, 
as he ought, to the dialogue itself. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Sacred Fount. By Henry James. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. James narrates this story in the first 
person, so that the experiences and reflections 
of the narrator appear as if they were 
Mr. James’s own: in order to keep up 
the dramatic illusion, we shall preserve 
Mr. James’s own name in describing the 
narrator, though it must not be imagined 
that we regard his use of the first person 
singular as anything but a dramatic fiction. 
‘‘Mr. James,” then, one summer day found 
himself at a London terminus on the way 
to a country house party, which, we are 
to believe, was one of the smartest: for 
example, not only do the husbands pair 
off as a matter of course with other people’s 
wives, but they do not even take the same 
trains as their lawful partners; moreover, 
the food and the pictures and other luxuries 
of a decadent civilization are all to be found 
of the very best at this smartly unconven- 
tional establishment. Poor ‘‘ Mr. James,”’ 
the dramatic character, evidently not being 
wholly at home in such a smart set, is natur- 
ally somewhat impressed and rather shy at 
the prospect before him; but he very 
sensibly determines to make the most of 
a unique occasion by going about with 
a mental note- book and an inquiring dis- 
position; and he does not lose an instant 
in beginning. For at the station he sees a 
Mr. Long, whom he had once or twice before 
met at the same house, but who had always 
hitherto consistently cut him at other 
places. This gentleman he had consequently 
put down as a fool; but on this occasion 
Long recognizes him with some warmth, 
and the change is so remarkable and sur- 
prising to ‘‘ Mr. James,” that he immediately 
assumes that Long has become quite intelli- 
gent, and devotes his inquiring mind through 
the rest of the book to trying to find out 
how such a change has come about. He 
has not arrived at the end of his train 
journey before he has elaborated a theory 
in collaboration with a Mrs. Brissenden, 
who of course is travelling down without 
her husband, and who, in the well-known 
way of smart people, habitually calls this 
husband “poor Briss.” The theory, 
shadowy as it is, seems to be the chief point 
of these pages, so we shall leave anybody 
who is sufficiently interested to find it out 
for himself. To find confirmation for it 
“Mr. James” has a merry time of it with 
all the other characters of the book. He 
goes about button - holing all the men, 
generally opening with ‘‘My dear man,” 
to show his intimate knowledge of polite 
society; and even the ladies of the party 
have an occasional ‘‘my dear woman” 
tossed to them. He does not impart to any 
of them his theory—he is far too subtle for 
that—but he tries to lead them, by the most 
terribly long - winded conversations, into 
admissions of a position of which they are 
supremely unconscious. To do them justice, 
most of his interlocutors are supremely 
bored by him, and have very little scruple 





in telling him so. ‘You can’t be a pro- 
vidence and not be a bore,” says one of the 
“good women” plainly enough to him. 
But if his interlocutors are bored, what 
must his readers be? for, not content with 
writing out all these subtly incoherent con- 
versations at length, he sometimes inter- 
rupts them for four or five pages on end to 
explain the portentous signification which 
his imagination sees in a droop of the lips 
or a movement of the hand. The book ends 
up with a conversation of about one hundred 
pages with Mrs. Brissenden. It takes place 
in the drawing-room after twelve, when 
most of the ladies have gone to bed and the 
servants have been ‘‘squared” (another 
subtle and characteristic touch of smart 
society) to leave the lights on. Asa result 
of this terribly improper conference in the 
full blaze of the electric light, it appears 
that not only is ‘‘ Mr. James’s” theory incorrect 
anyhow, but that it is absolutely gratuitous, 
as the fact which it should have explained 
is not a fact, for Long turns out to be as 
great an ass as ever. The whole book is an 
example of hypochondriacal subtlety run 
mad. ‘The characters in the book are 
simple, stupid English people, direct and 
comparatively uninteresting, and ‘ Mr. 
James” becomes simply a bore, besides 
being vulgar, in his absurd attempt to 
read into them subtle conditions of soul of 
which they are totally incapable. 





The Believing Bishop. By Havergall Bates. 
(George Allen.) 

‘Tue Beievine Bisnor’ is the story of one 
who believed and was—damned. This com- 
mentary on his life and death is made, not 
by ourselves, but by one in the story who 
looked on and watched the course and con- 
summation of the bishop’s career, and the 
effect, or want of effect, on the times of 
utterly unworldly conduct and action. 
Entire self-abnegation and love of others 
marked every step of his path. The man 
whose story is here told was determined to 
carry out literally in his daily life what he 
believed to be the exact teaching of the Christ 
instead of the formal one. As a Church- 
man, and still more as a bishop, he de- 
liberately made an attempt at what has been 
called ‘‘living the life.” The result may 
be imagined, or, if not imagined, a result, 
according to the author, may be read of in 
this volume. The complete sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and profound conviction with which 
the man went to work are manifested from 
start to finish. The story is not told with 
any art—indeed, a bald sort of manner is 
employed throughout. The hopelessness of 
attempting to carry out one idea in the 
surrounding complexities of late civilization 
is shown at every turn, whatever the writer’s 
own intention may have been. Like the man 
who could not see the town for the houses, 
the bishop thought that the hierarchy and 
organization of the Church smothered the 
object and reason of its being, and he was 
anxious to show ‘‘a better way.’’ How he 
did so, or if he did so, the reader can see 
for himself. 


The Man who Forgot. By John Mackie. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 

Mr. Macxir’s story is written in the 

breezy open-air style suitable to a man 

of action, a style which is in refreshing 











contrast to the lime labor so evident in 
many conscientious manipulations of our 


language. He tells his tale in the direct 
manner appropriate to a novel of incident, 
The constructive pivot of the narrative is 
an interesting case of amnesia, in which 
the subject, a young baronet, is found 
voyaging to Australia and surrounded b 

various interesting people on the British 
India Company’s boat. Among them are 
a sagacious Scotch doctor; a pertinacious, 
but entirely mistaken detective (who takes 
the young man for a noted anarchist of 
whom he is in pursuit); and the person who 
has known ‘‘ Mr. Goodacre” in his former 
life, a young lady whose interest in him is 
of a tender kind. The characterization is 
generally good, but the author reaches his 
highest point in describing thislady. Such 
a little “lump of smartness,” bravery, 
passion, and humour is well calculated to 
magnetize many boat-loads of male pas- 
sengers. We need not describe the course 
of events, in which the eruption of Krakatoa 
plays an important part. 


The Tragedy of a Pedigree. 

(Greening & Co.) 
Tux Oxford don who is the object, from an 
entirely impersonal point of view, of his 
middle-aged sister’s solicitude and attach- 
ment, remarks that ‘‘ pedigrees are vulgar 
nowadays.” In spite of this unorthodox 
remark, the managing little lady with the 
stumpy figure and tomato-coloured face 
carries on a ceaseless struggle to interest 
him in the bluest-blooded demoiselles of the 
county. For is he not the last of his race? 
and will not the old seat go to strangers 
if Arthur Welwyn, the externally cold 
academic mannerist, fail to do his social 
duty? Therefore are there gatherings of 
the Tory, a dinner, and then a dance, all of 
which bring together a number of people 
who for the most part talk a good deal 
better and more epigrammatically than is 
generally the case in society. The brother 
and sister are well described and contrasted. 
Good, also, is the process by which the beau- 
tiful Lady Callaby and the austere Welwyn 
by degrees evoke each other’s deepest 
feelings. ‘There is a tragedy —of the 
blankest modern kind—but the public will 
find this out for themselves. 





By Hugo Ames, 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Philip Winwood. By R. Neilson Stephens. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—In this story of the war 
of American independence, told as by a contem- 
porary, there is an agreeable flavour of the 
eighteenth century. The style is neither too 
antiquated nor too carefully imitative. As a 
rule, an author is not very wise to write histori- 
cal romances until he has established a safe 
reputation, and Mr. Stephens, though he has 
written several novels, has hardly gained such 
a position. ‘ Philip Winwood’ is well written 
and has some other merits, but it is not likely 
to be so successful even as it deserves to be. 
The early part of the hero’s career is interesting, 
and though the interest flags when the war 
breaks out, it revives later on, as persevering 
readers will discover. Such readers are, how- 
ever, not to be counted on. Some of the cha- 
racters are well portrayed, care has been taken 
to ensure historical accuracy, the pictures of 
New York are well sketched, and the whole 
book gives one the pleasant impression of & 
writer who has genuine literary taste. 
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Gwynett of Thornhaugh: a Romance. By 
Frederick W. Hayes. (Hutchinson & Co.)—It 
is not necessary, though it is permissible, to 
mention Mr. Hayes in the same breath with 
Dumas, and to talk of mantles and so forth ; 
but such references shall be avoided. There is 
no exaggeration in saying that his book shows 
a real power to thrill and fascinate, a power not 
to be discovered every day nor in all the clever 
work of the school of the modern romanticists. 
Mr. Hayes has chosen for his time the end of 
the lengthy reign of Louis XIV. It is sur- 
charged with human interest, teeming with 
plot and counterplot, intrigue and veiled assassi- 
nation, conducted by people who are all that is 
most elegant and artificial in manners, and much 
that is most infernal in conduct. The time and 
the free hand may be said to be with him, and 
he makes the most of them. The Kent squire 
is once more portrayed, and his adventures are 
again exciting. Some of the great figures of the 

t who were in Mr. Hayes’s former tale are 
here again, notably Marlborough. The rogues 
and villains, both men and women (and there 
is more roguery and villainy than nobility), are 
very striking. The squire’s is a fine nature, and 
his gallantry and goodness stand out in strong 
relief against the dark background of scheming 
courtiers and time-servers. The Regent also 
appears much and remarkably in the new 
romance. His part, both in dialogue and 
action, is excellent. His reputation for cyni- 
cal wit and bonhomie was great, and is not 
damaged in this presentment. The meeting 
and verbal fencing between him and ‘‘ Veuve 
Scarron” at St. Cyr and elsewhere show him 
and his author at a high level. Mr. Hayes is 
daring and dramatic; he ventures to conjure 
with all the great names and big situations of 
the day ; but his end may be said to justify his 
means, and ‘ Gwynett of Thornhaugh’ is a fine 
piece of historical fiction. 

The Weird of ‘‘ the Silken Thomas”: an Episode 
of Anglo-Irish History. By R. Manifold Craig. 
(Russell & Co.)—‘The Weird of ‘the Silken 
Thomas” ’ is an odd title, but it will not dismay 
good people who know their history and re- 
member the principal figures in the Geraldine 
Rebellion of 1534. Others, amazed and bedazed, 
may ask who or what is or was a Silken Thomas. 
Thomas Fitzgerald (or Geraldine, as in Ireland 
the family was often called) was deceived by his 
enemies into the belief that his father had been 
put to death by order of the king in London. 
With hopeless audacity he headed a band of 
open rebels against the authority of the most 
masterful Henry who ever sat on the English 
throne. The hero of this romance is therefore 
a real person. His quaint sobriquet came 
from the silken attire he loved. His weird or 
destiny was wild and sad, in part resulting from 
his youth and headstrong character, the con- 
dition of the distressful country, the tyranny of 
Henry, and especially his betrayal at the hands 
of local intriguers. It was a dark affair alto- 
gether in which he became involved, full of 
mixed motives and action, wherein a deceptive 
letter played an important part. Out of this 
episode, well fitted for romantic purposes, the 
author has woven his story. The narrative 
is put into the mouth of Martyn, a youthful 
scrivener devoted to the house of Fitzgerald. 
The language and manners of the time and the 
speech of the common people are supposed to 
be reproduced by the writing of the half- 
scholarly, partly bedridden youth. This sort of 
picture must, of course, be a good deal taken 
on faith, but the author seems to have used dis- 
cretion in his treatment of the conditions and 
mode of life in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century. The touches are neither too archaic 
nor too abruptly modern, as is often the 
case in the historical novel. Somehow, the 
careful and constant spelling of “windore” for 
window—when obsolete spelling seems to have 
been for the most part rejected—pulls one up 
with just a suggestion of Wardour Street anti- 


quity. The Silken Thomas is a gallant, but 
most forlorn figure—in his unrequited love and 
his rash anger and sorrow for his father—pitted 
against the awful power of king and pope. 
His death is the only possible escape from the 
net. The byplay amongst the minor characters 
is not without a measure of interest. The man 
of brain, heart, and muscle, who at times 
appeals to the superstitions of his countrymen 
for their good, is a fine fellow. Though not the 
hero of the story, he is the hero of the young 
scrivener, whom he ultimately restores to health 
and strength. A facsimile of the important 
letter supposed to have led to the rebellion is 
attached to the book. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

Le Livre des Avares. Par Abou Othman 
al-Djahiz de Basra. Texte arabe, publié 
d’aprés le manuscrit unique de Constantinople 
par G,van Vloten. (Leyden, Brill.)—‘ The Book 
of Misers’ belongs to that branch of litera- 
ture which by the Arabs is called ‘‘ Adab,’’a 
term of very wide application, for which English 
has no exact equivalent, though ‘‘ culture,”’ 
‘* polite learning,’’ or, to use an old-fashioned 
style, ‘‘ the humanities,’’ come near it. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Table-Talk’ on a small and the 
‘ Deipnosophistze’ of Athenzeus on a large 
scale may serve asexamples of what is meant. 
This is a highly interesting and instructive 
work. It consists chiefly of anecdotes, many 
of which deal with contemporary personages 
and present, as the editor points out, a graphic 
picture of middle-class life in the great Arab 
cities. For these misers, or ‘* economists,’’ as 
they sometimes preferred to call themselves, 
were not sporadic misanthropes. They formed 
an influential section of society; they were 
well-to-do, often rich; their avarice was a 
philosophy and rule of conduct, and, like all 
devil’s advocates, they could quote Scripture 
for their purpose. One naturally asks, ‘‘ How 
did this state of things come about?’’ Dr. 
van Vloten explains it with his usual lucidity 
and acuteness :— 

** Au 2° siécle de ’hégire, au déclin de la dynastie 
omaiyade, tout l’argent s’était amassé dans les 
mains de quelques privilégiés, les grands seigneurs 
arabes, les serviteurs des Omaiyades, les’ hauts em- 
ployés et les gouverneurs des provinces. C’était le 
temps desgrandes largesses, des gaspillages du trésor 
public et aussi des exactions, des malversations et 
des procés de repetundis. Sous le khalifat des 
Abbasides, notamment 4 Basra, ville commerciale 
par excellence, une bourgeoisie avait commencé a 
se développer imbue de tout autres principes que 
ceux des conquérants de la période précédente. 
Combinons esprit du profit et de Vintérét per- 
sonnel d’une époque commerciale avec le caractére 
sémitique, extréme en tout, dans la libéralité comme 
dans la convoitise, et nous aurons expliqué l’avarice 
et la parcimonie raftinées décrites dans notre livre.” 
The dialogues scattered through the text have 
an important bearing on the relation between 
colloquial and literary Arabic at this period. 
It is evident, if Djahiz is to be trusted, that 
the popular idiom, however it may have de- 
generated from classical purity, e.g.,:in the loss 
of inflexions, was still a language, not a mere 
dialect. Djahiz employs a number of curious 
Persian words: among others we find abdriin, 
which resembles the ancient apéra and throws 
light on methods of pronunciation ; bdérchin 
from pdra, a ‘morsel’? (ef. bérddn); and 
binvi, which is translated by the Arabic yd 
mauldya. Probably Dr. van Vloten is right 
in reading bdnvin, but his note leaves us in 
doubt whether he derives the first syllable 
from bin=lord or bin=house. At any rate, 
the latter alternative alone seems admissible, 
and the word will then signify ‘‘ master of the 
house,’ ‘“‘husband’’ (kadIchuda@). Nothing 
more difficult can be imagined than to edit a 
text of this kind from a single manuscript; 
but Dr. van Vloten has done his work in a 
manner which must increase his already high 
reputation for accurate and resourceful scholar- 





ship. 





Ein hebritisch- persisches Wérterbuch aus 
dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Wil- 
helm Bacher. (Strasburg, Karl J. Triibner.) 
—The valuable lexicon from which Dr. Bacher 
has drawn the materials for this volume is the 
work of a Persian-speaking Jew, Solomon the 
son of Samuel, whose native town Gurgang 
(Urgendsch) is still a flourishing commercial 
centre in Russian Turkestan. His object in 
compiling it was to further and facilitate the 
Biblical studies of his countrymen, and the 
fact of his having done so bears witness, as 
the editor observes, to their culture and 
spiritual zeal. The principal sources of the 
work, apart from the Bible, are the Targums. 
on the Pentateuch and the Prophets, the 
Talmud, Mischna, and Midrasch, and the 
Halachoth Gedoloth. In most cases the author 
is content to explain each word of his 
vocabulary by appending its Persian equivalent 
in Hebrew characters, but the work also con- 
tains a large number of more or less complete 
definitions, which are written in Persian or 
Hebrew, and occasionally in Arabic. The 
excerpts published by Dr. Bacher are of great. 
philological and _ lexicographical interest.. 
Perhaps the most striking feature is the list 
of nearly 1,100 ‘‘ unknown words.’’ These 
fall into three classes: variants, for better or 
worse, of known words; words derived fron 
Greek, Syriac, Persian, or Arabic; Hebrew 
and Aramaic words, some of which can be 
referred to roots already known, while others 
admit of no explanation from _ existing 
materials. Dr. Bacher has published the: 
whole list in the original, adding a Latin 
translation of the author’s explanatory text. 
He has found it necessary to leave gaps here 
and there, as was only to be expected, but no 
praise can be too high for his learning, 
industry, and ingenuity. Students of Neo- 
Persian lexicography will learn with pleasure 
that he intends to make from the rich stores 
at his disposal what is sure to be a very 
weighty contribution to this sadly neglected 
subject. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

WE are beginning to find The Politician’s 
Handbook useful. It is edited by Mr. Whates,. 
and the volume called ‘Session 1901,’ which 
is really the volume for 1900 with a few things 
belonging to January, 1901, is published by 
Messrs. Vacher & Sons. The drawback to 
the book is obviously that those who have to 
work upon a subject require rather the refer- 
ence to the original documents, which are 
easily to be found in any public or club library, 
or in a good newspaper office, than long quota~ 
tions from them such as are here given, On 
the other hand, if Mr. Whates were merely to 
digest the papers he would be, perhaps, upon 
the ground of the ‘ Annual Register.’ The 
difficulty seems to us to be almost as welb 
faced as possible, but it continues to exist. 
Mr. Whates appears to be impartial, The 
public generally differs from him where he 
supposes Lord Salisbury to have had a 
“triumph”? in his China policy; but he 
attacks the present Government so fiercely 
over lack of military preparation for the war, 
and especially over the opening phases of the 
war and the Ladysmith entanglement, that it 
would seem that any undue tenderness with: 
regard to China is not caused by party feel- 
ing. 

‘When we come to the body of this book of 
reference we find under ‘ Honduras’ sixteen: 
articles and an appendix of the Treaty of 
Navigation set out at length. Now this. 
treaty is almost entirely what Foreign Offices. 
call ‘‘ padding ’’; that is, the words of it are 
taken literally from other treaties and con- 
stitute common form. It would have been 
better to have only two or three lines about 
it, unless it was found to differ from the- 
ordinary model or draft treaty such as we 





have with almost every Power in the world ;, 
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and in that case the difference alone should 


have been pointed out. While a great deal 
-of space is given to this Honduras treaty, 
there is nothing about the Nicaragua Canal 
except the Hay-Pauncefote Convention and 
the article of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
referred to in it. Now we are not sure that 
ait would have been possible, consistently with 
the scheme of this work, to give expla- 
nations, but the mere text of the rejected 
treaty would have been greatly improved in 
interest by the insertion of something more— 
:as, for example, a note of the action taken by 
the Senate with regard toit. In the somewhat 
full account of the naval policy of the year 
the strongest set of words employed by Mr. 
Goschen to explain the deficiency of the pro- 
-gramme is not quoted, although the words 
have been the text of innumerable speeches 
cand articles. The book is accurate in detail. 
We note that under ‘Bahamas’ the old- 
fashioned phrase ‘‘the Bahamas”’ is in one 
-case used. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen, 
With an Introduction and Notes by E. V. Lucas. 
-2 vols. (Methuen & Co.)—Happy the man 
who has not read all Jane Austen’s novels; 
happier he who has read none. Not that they 
are likely to pall after a second, third, or even 
(witness Disraeli) seventeenth reading, Lut 
the suspense, the exhilaration, the charm of 
-discovery have passed away. From an epi- 
eurean standpoint there is much virtue in 
ignorance, if it be economized judiciously. 
Such persons—and, we hope, many besides—- 
will be attracted by these pretty and com- 
panionable volumes, which are excellently 
printed and in every way worthy to inaugurate 
-a new edition. It is always interesting to 
-compare one’s own impression of the individual 
-characters in a great novel, and of the story 
-as a whole, with that which other minds have 
formed, Should not an introduction, so far as 
it is critical, be relegated to an appendix or 
tailpiece? No self-respecting reader wants to 
‘be told what he ought to think: he wants to 
be told what he ought to know. When he has 
finished the story he will be ready to criticize 
the critics. Mr. Lucas has little to fear on 
this score. He does, indeed, impeach the 
credibility of Mr. Collins. Let us walk 
warily; this is holy ground. The question 
need not be pressed whether Mr. Collins is 
on the clergy list to-day, for only a pes- 
‘simist will maintain that the Church is in- 
capable of rearing him. Most readers, we 
suspect, while admitting a touch of malicious 
exaggeration, will find him both credible and 
-eonvineing, so long as he is not torn from his 
surroundings to be analyzed in cold blood. 
Mary Bennet they will abandon without demur, 
but Mr. Collins and his delicious absurdities 
never. Apart from his bold, bad treatment 
of the reverend gentleman, Mr. Lucas writes 
with wise appreciation and admirable taste. 
He is unfortunate, perhaps, in calling Jane 
Austen’s art ‘‘ unconscious,’’ as if she were 
a sibyl. That she cultivated it ‘‘ chiefly for 
fun’’ is very possible—the “‘Spieltrieb’’ is a 
well-recognized phenomenon—but she did not 
play blindfold. As Mr. Austin Dobson re- 
marks, ‘‘ there is scarcely a page but has its 
little gem of exact and polished phrasing ; 
scarcely a chapter which is not adroitly opened 
or artistically ended; while the whole book 
abounds in sentences over which the writer, it 
is plain, must have lingered with patient and 
loving craftsmanship.’’ To notice another 
small point, the statement that all the naval 
anen in her books are good fellows suggests a 
reference to Admiral Crawford in ‘ Mansfield 
‘Park,’ who is certainly not a good fellow 
‘except in the convivial sense, 


THE Cambridge Press have just published 
‘two interesting booklets. One contains a 
Jecture by Prof. Jebb on Macaulay, the other 
ttwo discourses on The Study of Poetry, by the 





Rev. H. C. Beeching. The Greek Professor’s 
judicious account is in some sort an apologia 
for Macaulay—a belated apologia, we may add, 
since, after a period of undueattack, Macaulay’s 
many merits are again being recognized. The 
lecture lays stress on a point we have made, 
that Macaulay should not be given for educa- 
tional purposes without some hint of his 
deficiencies. He clung to the concrete too 
much to see, for instance, that Johnson’s was 
a fine speculative mind. Alliteration is, we 
think, an evident feature of Macaulay’s style, 
though the moderns lay it on so thickly that 
it may escape their dulled ears in his case, 
Mr, Beeching dares to talk about fancy and 
imagination at some length, going deeper than 
usual into the things that make great poetry. 
Yet he may well please the casual reader, and 
will attract the small but honourable minority 
who do their thinking for themselves. 


WE have received The English Catalogue of 
Books for 1900 (Sampson Low & Co.), an in- 
valuable book of reference for the editor’s 
shelf. Besides the usual features, there isa 
special list of books on fishing, which supple- 
ments the ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ of 1883 
both in an earlier and later direction. 


WE have also before us The Newspaper Press 
Directory for 1901 (Mitchell & Co.), which con- 
tains several special features. The colonies 
are amply noticed in a supplement. 

Daddy’s Girl, by L. T. Meade (Newnes), 
looks like a child’s book, but it is singularly 
unsuitable for youthful readers, being chiefly 
concerned with fraudulent finance, social 
intrigues, and matrimonial bickerings.‘‘ Daddy’s 

xirl,’? who moves in so unsavoury a milieu, is 

a little angel of eight, lovely, spirited, and 
absolutely devoted to her worthless parents. 
The story of the martyrdom which ends her 
short life is too sad; thesentiment of the whole 
book is overstrained. ‘ Daddy’s Girl’ is not 
wholesome reading for children, and it is 
scarcely likely to appeal to the grown-up 
world. 

A vOLUME of essays on persons, mostly 
writers, reaches us from M. Albert Fonte- 
moing, of Paris. It is from the pen of M. 
Louis Delaporte, and has for title Quelques- 
uns. The articles on M. Anatole France, M. 
Abel Hermant, the seulptor Dalou, and the 
late Ary Renan please us greatly; and it is 
pleasant to find in the case of Renan fils an 
appreciation so serious of a character which 
has left so profound an impression. 

Mr. Murray continues his excellent edition 
of Borrow with The Gypsies of Spain. There are 
some capital illustrations, that facing the 
title-page, of a marriage dance, being par- 
ticularly spirited. 

A BRIEFER edition of Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Macmillan & Co.), 
will meet a wide demand. 

WE have received The Clergy List for 1901 
(Kelly’s Directories), a useful volume, which 
maintains a very high standard of accuracy, 

Vot. III. of Poems, by Dante G. Rossetti, is 
out in the pretty ‘‘Siddal Edition’’ (Ellis & 
Elvey). Mr. W. M, Rossetti writes a note of 
preface about the occasion of the poems. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Harnack (A.), What is Christianity ? translated by T. B. 
Saunders, 8vo, 10/6 

Hooker (R.), Confession and Absolution, edited by the Rev. 
J. Harding, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Jackson (S. M.), Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of Ger- 
man Switzerland, 1484-1531, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Roberts (C. M.), A Treatise on the History of Confession up 
to 1215, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Law. 

Gover (W. H.), A Concise Treatise on the Law of Capital 
and = oe as between Life Tenant and Remainderman, 
8vo. 7 

Kelke (W. H. H.), An Epitome of Personal Property Law, 6/ 

Mews (J.), Annual Digest of all the Reported Decisions of 
the Superior Courts during the Year 1900, roy. 8vo, 15/ 





Fine Art and Archeology, 
Byl (C. F. V.), Practical Military Sketching, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net, 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Edwards (0.), Japanese Plays and Playfellows, 8vo, 10/ net, 
Hallard (J. H.), The Idyls of Theocritus, translated into 
English Verse, 4to, 5/ 
Ward (F. W. O.), New Century Hymns for the Christian 
Year, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Bibliography. 
English Catalogue of Books for 1900, roy. 8vo, 6/ net, 
History and Biography. 
Gooch (G. P.), Annals of Politics and Culture, 1492-1899, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 
Hodgson (Lady), The Siege of Kumassi, 8vo, 21/ 
Wilson (H. W.), With the Flag to Pretoria, Vol. 2, 10/6 net, 
Geography and Travel, 
Borchgrevink (C. E.), First on the Antarctic Continent, 8yo, 
10/6 net. 
Rice (S. P.), Occasional Essays on Native South Indian Life, 
8vo, 10/6 
Education. 
Education in the Nineteenth Century, edited by R. D, 
Roberts, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Philology. 


Cicero, Philippic II., edited by A. H. Allcroft, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Three Literary Letters, 
edited and translated by W. R. Roberts, 8vo, 9/ 

Ellis (R.), The New Fragments of Juvenal, 8vo, sewed, 1/ net, 

Bruce (A.), A Topographical Atlas of the Spinal Cord, 42/ net. 

Cohen (J. B.), Practical Organic Chemistry for Advanced 
Students, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Grune (C. L.), The Medical Examination for Life Insurance, 
roy. 8vo, 17/ net. 

Hopkins (W. B.), A Clinical Treatise on Fractures, 18/ net. 

Jones (H. M.), Points of Practical Interest in Gynecology, 
8vo, 4/6 net. 

Louis (H.) and Caunt (G. W.), Traverse Tables, 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Phipson (T. L.), Researches on the Past and Present History 
of the Earth’s Atmosphere, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Poulton (E. B.), Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural 
Selection, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

General Literature. 

Alexander (F.), The Hidden Servants, and other Very Old 
Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Ashworth (T. R. and H. P. C.), Proportional Representation 
applied to Party Government, cr. vo, 6/ net. 

Carr (M. E.), Love and Honour, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cleeve (L.), What Men Call Love, er. Svo, 6; 

Cobban (J. M.), The Golden Tooth, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Collins (J. C.), Ephemera Critica, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Croker (B. M.), A State Secret, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dormer (F. J.), Vengeance as a Policy in Afrikanderland, 6/ 

Findlater (M.), A Narrow Way, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Flint (M. B.), A Garden of Simples, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Poulke (W. D.), Maya, cr. 8vo, 5/ i 

Fry (I.), The Day of Small Things, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Golsworthy (A.), The New Master, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Goss (C. F.), The Redemption of David Corson, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hatton (B.), The Master Passion, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 
for 1901, cr. 8vo, 16/ 

Kernahan (C.), Scoundrels & Co., er. 8vo, 3/6 

Kiser (S. E.), Georgie, cr. 8vo,3/6 ; 

Le Gallienne (R.), The Life Romantic, including the Lov& 
Letters of the King, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Macalister (J.), Tales of a Colporteur, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Mathew (F.), The Royal Sisters, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Meade (L. T.), The Blue Diamond, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meadows (A. M.), Days of Doubt, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Primm (P.), Duke Rodney’s Secret, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Russell (W. C.), The Ship’s Adventure, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Smale (F. C.), The Mayor of Littlejoy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stockton (F. R.), A Bicycle of Cathay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tayler (J.), Mary Bray: her Mark, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Thackeray (W. M.), Stray Papers, edited by L. Melville, 6/ 

Thomas (R. M.), Trewern, cr. 8vo, 6/ ox 

Viller (F.), The Black Tortoise, cr. 8vo,36 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom, 1901, 


imp. 8vo, 50/ 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), A Bid for a Coronet, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 


Boutet (H.), Les Modes Féminines du X1Xe Siécle, Vol. 1, 
50fr. 


Galerie (La) de Tableaux de M. Rodolphe Kann a Paris, 500fr. 
Thode (H.), Tintoretto, 4m. 
Bibliographv. 
Chantilly: Le Cabinet des Livres, Manuscrits, Vols. 1 and 2, 
&0fr. 


History and Biography. 
Fontane (M.), Histoire Universelle: Vol. 11, La Papauté, 


Franklin (A.), La Vie Privée d’Autrefois, 3fr. 50. 
Hugo (V.), Lettres 4 la Fiancée, 1820-2, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Géographie Pittoresque et Monumentale de la France: 
Part 9, Champagne, 6fr. 
Philology. 
ii . iba’s Adab-al-katib, 20m. 
emma og “4 Eunceastmaien ib. die Namen des nord- 
bumbrischen Liber Vite, 5m. 50. a3. 
Praetorius (F.), Uber die Herkunft der hebriischen Accente, 
im. 


Science. 
Classen (A.). Ausgewiihlte Methoden der analytischen 
Chemie, Vol. 1, 20m. 

General Literature. 
Aubier (F.), Hors de l’Envoiitement, 3fr. 50. 
Degrave (K.), Affaire Rorique: Le Bagne, 3fr. 50. 
Fath (R.), La Rancon du Bonheur, 3fr. 50. 
Heuzey (J. P.), Fils d’Abraham, 3fr. 50. 
Maizeroy (R.). Amie de Ceeur, 3'r. 50. 
Noé (M.), L’Epopée Mimisane, 3fr. 50. 
Vignemal (H.), Méprise Tragique, 3fr. 50. 


Wodzinski (Comte), Rénovation, 3fr. £0. 
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MR, F. S. ELLIS, 
We hear, with great regret, of the death 
from pneumonia of Mr. Frederick S. Ellis, 
at Sidmouth, last Tuesday night, after four 
days’ illness. It was only a few weeks ago 
that we announced that Mr. Ellis was about 
to prepare his reminiscences. The son of 
an hotel-keeper at Richmond, and the brother 
of Sir Whittaker Ellis, Mr. F. S. Ellis 
took to the old-book trade, was assistant to 
Thomas Rodd, and gradually raised himself 
to the head of the trade, till Bernard Quaritch 
eame to the front and disputed his title to the 
place. Mr. Ellis was the official buyer for the 
British Museum, a post which it was believed 
that Quaritch expected. Quaritch certainly 
used to bid against Ellis for every book that 
he knew or thought the Museum wanted. He 
once boasted that he had cost the Museum 
over seventy thousand pounds in this way. On 
the other hand, Ellis said that he often let 
Quaritch in for a bad bargain by bidding 
spiritedly for a book he did not much 
want, and then leaving it to a high offer 
by his rival. But it was as the friend 
of Rossetti and Burne - Jones, and the 
buyer of their pictures, and as the publisher 
and friend of William Morris and Rossetti, that 
Mr. Ellis was best known in artistic and 
literary circles ; and when he gave up business 
his devotion to Shelley led him to compile and 
print at his own cost a handsome concordance 
to the poet, which his old rival Quaritch 
published. Then for the Kelmscott Press 
he edited ‘The Golden Legend,’ Shelley, 
Herrick, Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ ‘Sir 
Perceval,’ &c,, and lastly the magnificent 
‘Works of Chaucer,’ which will ensure im- 
mortality to his name. 

Mr. Ellis was one of the most genuine, 
genial, and warm-hearted men that ever lived, 
and was greatly loved by a large circle of 
friends. Since Morris’s death he had edited 
for the ‘‘Temple Classics’? ‘The Golden 
Legend,’ and Englished the ‘ Romance of the 
Rose.’ His friends hoped that he had many 
more years of work before him, as his abilities 
were of a high order. They can now only 
mourn the loss of a true-hearted fellow-worker 
and intimate. 








CAVIL. 
Union Society, Oxford, Feb. 19th, 1901. 

I sHOULD like to draw attention to a curious 
point of linguistic usage which arises in a 
review of the new volume of the ‘ Encyclopzedia 
Biblica’ in the Atheneum for February 16th. 
On p. 202 the reviewer says: ‘‘The same 
author’s articles on the Book of Isaiah and the 
Book of Job...... from the point of view of 
textual criticism leave nothing to eavil at.’’ 

Some time ago, in glancing at one of the 
volumes of the ‘New Oxford Dictionary,’ I 
happened to notice the word “ eavil,’”? and was 
surprised to find that it was defined exclusively 
as meaning ‘‘a captious, quibbling, or frivolous 
objection: the raising of frivolous objections,”’ 
and the corresponding verb as ‘‘ to object, 
dispute, or find fault unfairly or without good 
reason.’’ 

Apparently, therefore, Dr. Murray does not 
recognize the sense in which we are accus- 
tomed, with the reviewer, to use the word, as 
meaning ‘‘to criticize or find fault with”’ 
without any necessary suggestion of unfairness 
or captiousness. 

No example is cited of such a use, and it 
would be interesting to know whether it is 
characteristic solely of the spoken as distinct 
from the written language, or not. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MEssRs. DvuckwortH & Co.’s announcements 
for the spring season include: The Country 


G. S, Boulger,—Peter Abelard, by J. McCabe, 
—Princes and Poisoners, translated from the 
French of F. F. Brentano by George Maid- 
ment,—in the ‘‘ Modern Plays’ Series : 
The Revolt and The Escape, by Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam, translated by Theresa Barclay, 
The Banner of St. George: a Picture of Old 
England, by M. Branston,—in the ‘‘Saints’’ 
Series: Joan of Are, by Prof. L. P. de Julle- 
ville; St. Dominic, by Jean Guiraud; and 
St. Chrysostom, by Aimé Puech. 

Mr. R. Brimley Johnson’s spring announce- 
ments include: A Wanderer, from the papers 
of the late H. Ogram Matuce, by C. F. Keary, 
—Idylls of the Fells, by J. T. Kingsley Tarpey, 
—Mimes and Rhymes, by Arthur Rickett,— 
Carpet Plays, edited by Lucian Oldershaw: 
I. Cranford at Home; II. In the Italian 
Quarter, as performed at the Vaudeville, by 
Rosina Filippi; III. A Comedy, by W. Kings- 
ley Tarpey; IV. The Paying Guest, by Lucy 
Snowe,—Love’s Disguises, a Book of Little 
Plays, being four of a sequence and one other, 
by Oliver Madox Hueffer,—Poems, by Ernest 
Radford,—In Memoriam,—Sonnets, by E. B. 
Browning,—in the ‘‘ Complete Library,’’ The 
Works of Keats, edited by H. B. Forman, 
Vols. IV. and V., and The Works of Lamb, 
edited by T. Hutchinson, in nine volumes. 

Mr. John Long announces Paul Le Maistre, 
by Frederic Carrel,—Once Too Often, by 
Florence Warden,—The Royal Sisters, by 
Frank Mathew, — The Golden Wangho, by 
Fergus Hume,—Virgin Gold, by William 8. 
Walker,—Nobler than Revenge, by Esmé 
Stuart,—The Three Days’ Terror, by J. S. 
Fletcher,—Plato’s Handmaiden, by Lucas 
Cleeve,—Anna Lombard, by Victoria Cross,— 
Veronica Verdant, by Mina Sandeman,—A 
Woman-Derelict, by May Crommelin,—Women 
Must Weep, by Sarah Tytler,— A Son of 
Mammon, by G. B. Burgin,—The Mission of 
Margaret, by Adeline Sergeant,—new novels 
by Mrs. Lovett Cameron and Mrs, Coulson 
Kernahan,—Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband, 
by Richard Marsh,—and Mary Bray, X, her 
Mark, by Jenner Tayler. 











SALE. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopcE sold 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 25th and 26th 
ult., the following books from the libraries 
of the late Wm. Radford (of Chigwell) and 
others: Locker-Lampson’s Catalogue of his 
Library, 1886, 51. 5s. Vallance, The Art of 
Wm. Morris, 1898, 91. 10s. Tailfer’s Colony 
of Georgia, uncut, Charles-Town, 1741, 91. 
Franklin’s Edition of Cato Major, 1744, 141. 
Memoirs of Major Stobo of the Virginia Regi- 
ment, 1800, 28/. Boileau, Gluvres, 1694, pre- 
sentation copy from the author, 14l. 10s. 
Bradshaw’s Railway Time-Tables, first edition, 
1839, 251. Charlotte and Emily Bronté, six 
autograph manuscript School Themes in 
French, 15l. Jacquard, Pourtraicts et Figures 
des Habitans du Nouveau Monde, c. 1590, 
12 plates, 171. 17s. Jost Amman’s Livre 
des Métiers, en Allemande, 1568, 161. Ar- 
raignement of the Whole Creature at the 
Bar of Religion, &c., 1631, 111. Badminton 
Library, 28 vols., 261. Alken’s Specimens of 
Riding near London, 1821, 231. Original MS. 
Legal Record Book of James Emmott, Notary 
Publie of New York, 1766-68, 171, 15s. Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, 1768-91 (not consecutive), 
671. 13s. Browne’s Religio Medici, sur- 
reptitious edition, 1642, and another, 181. 10s. 
Milton’s Areopagitica, Of Education, &c., 
first editions, 1644, 331. Lafontaine, Fables, 
Oudry’s plates, grand papier d’Hollande, old 
morocco, 1755-9, 1261. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Works, 2 vols. (244 plates), original im- 
pressions, 100/. Sir John Conway’s Medita- 
tions and Prayers, W. How, 1571, 191. Rich. 
Corbet’s Certain Elegant Poems, first edition, 


autour de son Royaume, Paris, 1583, 351."10s. 
Denton’s Brief Description of New York 
(date cut off), 1670, 757. Homilarius Doctorum 
super Evangelia, &c., s.a. (c. 1473-4), 291. 








‘HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST.’ 
Hatherlow Parsonage, by Stockport, Feb. 20th, 1901. 

IN your notice of ‘ Henry Barrow, Separatist,” 
(February 9th), which has only reached me 
this week, the writer displays a fine scorn of 
the ‘‘ amateur in history.’’ But he should be 
sure of his ground, else his criticisms may 
become, as in this case, very injurious asper- 
sions. 

Thus: 1. He is right, unfortunately, in 
saying that I am not familiar enough with the 
Domestic State Papers. But is he there- 
fore right in asserting, as he does twice 
emphatically, that my work is ‘‘ second- 
hand,’’ drawn almost entirely from ‘‘ second- 
hand’’ sources? In view of the fact that the 
book claims to be an “‘ original research into 
the sources of Free Chureh history,’’ and 
contains a list of nearly thirty contemporary 
authorities (besides Barrow) which I profess 
to have consulted carefully for statements, 
&e., made in the text, this charge is obviously 
most serious. If sustained, it makes me out 
a literary impostor, But it is not sustained 
at all—unless, indeed, we are to suppose that 
nothing is an original authority which is not 
still unpublished. 

2, On the strength of two or three alleged 
mistakes or oversights, confined to two or 
three places in a volume of four hundred pages, 
he finds that I have ‘‘ by no means a mastery 
of even’’ my ‘‘ second-hand ’’ sources :— 

(a) He thinks I ought to have been better 
up in Barrow’s family history. I did my best ;. 
but my purpose did not require me to be very 
minute, though it required me to avoid any 
serious error. And this I have done, my 
critic himself being witness. For, with alb 
the fuller information to which he seems to- 
have access, he differs from me only on two- 
points. 

(b) He is confident that Iam wrong in giving 
the (usual) date 1586 instead of 1587 as the- 
year of Barrow and Greenwood’s arrest. His. 
authority is the Domestic State Papers, 
But though these are of the greatest weight, 
Barrow’s word seems to me equally so, if—as. 
I have been forced to admit—it is borne out 
by other circumstances which make the earlier: 
date almost a necessity. Hanbury, whom the- 
reviewer mentions with respect, was aware of 
this when he quoted the year 1587 and then. 
changed it ‘to 1586. 

(c) He speaks of an indictment at Norfolk (BE 
presume he means Newgate), and then goes: 
on to date the conferences as_ follows = 
‘“Mareh 9th, Mareh 17th, March 18th, 
1589/90, April 13th, 1590, June 14th (‘the 
14th of the third month’ is June, not March, 
as Mr. Powicke prints it), and June 20th.’’ 
He thinks my arrangement is chaotic; but it 
is correct all the same, His ignorance of the: 
original documents has betrayed him into a 
manifest error, for it has made him fail to see 
that the 14th of the third month must in this 
case be March, inasmuch as the corre-_ 
spondence of the prisoners (in April and May) 
with Egerton followed the conferences and 
presupposed them. 

(d) He refers to my chronology of Barrow’s:s 
writings (App. iii.), where I quote the title ‘ Con-- 
ferences and Letters, &c.,’ and add “‘ the full 
title is missing in Dr. Williams’s copy.” I 
meant simply to indicate a fact about this par-- 
ticular copy, and might easily have supplied 
the missing words, ‘‘ lately passed between two: 
prisoners in the Fleet,’’ from my note-book. 
Friem. J. PewicKE. 


*,* 1, We have reasons fer characterizing: 
Mr. Powicke’s references as second-hand ones.. 
For instance, on pp. 79-80 he quotes a State- 





1647, 161. Coryat’s Crambe, 1611, 101. N. 





Month by Month, by J. A. Owen and Prof. 


D’Arfeville, Navigation du Roy Jacques V. 


Paper, giving first of all the exact and proper 
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reference to the original, and adding ‘‘ (quoted 
by Arber in ‘Story of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ 
p. 33).’’ According to recognized and strict 
usage, such a method of reference can only 
mean that Mr. Powicke has gone to the ori- 
ginal. But this he has demonstrably not done, 
as Arber’s text, though better than that given 
in the Calendar, is not absolutely correct, 
The original reads, ‘‘ to be recaled from their 
errors by reason or els their satisfaction if 
they could touching their opinions.’’ Arber’s 
text reads, ‘‘ to be removed from their errors 
by reason or else further satisfaction of the 
world touching their opinions.’’ Mr. Powicke 
gives Arber’s text verbatim, without a sus- 
picion that it makes nonsense. This is 
taking a quotation at second hand. But 
not only so: by referring exactly and 
specifically to the original, Mr. Powicke 
lays himself open to the suspicion of try- 
ing to pass off a second-hand quotation as a 
dirst-hand one, and this is a much more serious 
matter. Similarly, on p. 9 he refers to Harl. 
MSS. [sic] 6848 [sic, without folio reference] as 
the authority for his statements as to Barrow's 
connexion with Gray’s Inn. Now the Gray's 
[Inn Register is in print. Failing that, there 
are transcripts from 1521 to 1674 in Harl. 
MS. 1912. Where, then, is this useless refer- 
ence by Mr. Powicke taken from? It is from 
Arber. We can prove from other parts of his 
book that Mr. Powicke has not seen Harl. MS. 


6848. The reference in foot-note 2, p. 4, 
**Harl. MS. 5189, fo. 31,’’ is wrong. There is 


no reference to Barrow in either fol. or p. 31. 
This reference appears to be taken from 
Dexter at second hand, and Mr. Powicke 
makes it worse by omitting one of the 
children. All the references in foot-notes 
3, 4, and 5 on p. 33 are wrong. The first, 
fol. 27 (19), shows that Mr. Powicke has 
quoted an enumeration he does not under- 
stand. It should be fol. 19 (or p. 27); fol. 35 
should be fol. 36 (or p. 62); and so on. Now 
all these references are put down in such a 
way as to lead to the impression that they are 
first-hand. This is unpardonable. 

2 (b). Mr. Powicke refers to the date of Bar- 
row's arrest. He will understand, we hope, 
that in this section, on the strength of a State 
Paper, we suggest an emendation in the received 
account of Barrow’s imprisonment. If it is a 
true emendation, it produces, we think, order 
out of a chaos of dates. But whether prov- 
able or disprovable, there is in this portion 
of the criticism no condemnation of Mr. Powicke 
in especial, for his mistake is one made by all 
previous writers, if it should finally turn out 
to be a mistake, 

(c), As to the date of the conferences, it is 
qjuite out of the question to argue concerning 
the third month of an Elizabethan year, 
It can only be one thing, the third month 
counting from March 25th. Mr. Powicke is 
right about ‘‘the indictment at Norfolk,’ 
which was a misprint for ‘*‘ Newgate.’’ 

(d). Our eriticism with regard to Appen- 
dix iii. was measured by the extent of 
our disappointment. Appendix iii. has in 
it the germs and substance of a really good 
und solid contribution to history of the very 
kind we most want, and we turned to it 
most eagerly. But it is plain to us that the 
writer has had no practice in bibliographical 
work. We take it to be of the very essence of 
pibliographical work to state the exact loca- 
tion of each:item, giving not merely the library, 
‘but the press-mark in that library, then size, 
date, place; then to proceed to the internal 
examination, and finally to the enumeration 
of subseg vent editions and to the collation. 








Literary Grossip. 
Messrs. Loneman will publish in the 
spring ‘The Mystery of Mary Stuart,’ by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, with portraits, This is 





an investigation into the character of Queen 
Mary, especially as to her relations with 
Bothwell and the other murderers of her 
husband Darnley. The author has enjoyed, 
through the kindness of Father Pollen, the 
advantage of using authentic materials 
hitherto unknown to historians, namely, a 
number of the MSS. employed by Mary’s 
enemies in getting up their case against 
her. Among these are notes of evidence, 
and aseries of indictments framed by the 
Earl of Lennox, the father of the murdered 
Darnley, with hitherto unpublished anec- 
dotes, and a paper which appears to be the 
first draft of George Buchanan’s famous 
‘ Detection’ and of the ‘ Book of Articles.’ By 
the help of these documents, and by a fresh 
examination of the State Papers, of a long 
MS. statement by Sir Robert Melville, and 
other sources, the author hopes that he 
has thrown new light on the mysteries of 
the reign, especially on the policy and cha- 
racter of Maitland of Lethington. The book 
will be illustrated with portraits, pictures of 
historic scenes, coloured designs from con- 
temporary drawings and caricatures, fac- 
similes of handwritings (bearing on the 
question of forgery of the Casket Letters), 
and, by the kindness of the Duke of 
Hamilton, with photographs of the famous 
Casket at Hamilton Palace. 


THE executive committee appointed last 
November to decide the form of the 
memorial at Cambridge to the late Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick have agreed on a university 
lectureship in moral science, to be called the 
Sidgwick Lectureship. It is generally known 
that Henry Sidgwick gave during his life- 
time several large sums of money to enable 
the University to strengthen its staff of 
teachers. The committee (of which Dr. 
Peile, Master of Christ's College, is the 
treasurer) hope to raise not less than 2,000/., 
of which about 600/. has already been 
promised without solicitation. 


Miss Denison, encouraged no doubt by 
the success of her collection of Lord Ossing- 
ton’s letters, is engaged on a volume of 
Archdeacon Denison’s correspondence. The 
Archdeacon of Taunton was brother of the 
Speaker and of Edward Denison, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and was as clever a writer of 
letters as either of his brothers. He was a 
protagonist in the ecclesiastical disputes of 
the period 1850-60, and the archbishop’s 
judgment depriving him of preferment for 
unsound doctrine was reversed by the Court 
of Arches and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The archdeacon pub- 
lished an autobiographical volume entitled 
‘Notes of my Life, 1805-1878,’ which went 
through several editions. He was Vicar of 
East Brent for upwards of fifty years, and 
was an active correspondent almost up to 
his death in 1896. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has arranged to pub- 
lish in his ‘‘ Story of the Nations ’’ Series a 
volume on Greece from earliest times to the 
Roman occupation, by Mr. E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, the translator of the recently pub- 
lished letters of Cicero. 


Mr. W. H. Wirxrys is engaged upon a 
work on Caroline of Anspach, the consort of 
George II. He hopes to be able to utilize 
hitherto inaccessible documents, which will 
afford important new material. The book 





will in all probability be ready for publica. 
tion in the autumn. 

Mrs. Cuartotre ©. Srorzs is about to 
publish a volume entitled ‘Shakespeare's 
Family.’ It is written on purely genea- 
logical lines, viewing Shakspeare’s position 
rather as a resident in Stratford-on-Avon 
and a Warwickshire gentleman than as a 
writer. The author hopes to show conclusively 
that, on the mother’s side, Shakspeare was 
descended from Alfred the Great. The work 
will be illustrated by sketches, facsimiles, 
and many pedigrees, and will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Pror. Gzorce C. W. Warr died very 
suddenly last Thursday week, in the midst 
of his work. Described as an “ ex-Fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge,” he was elected in 1870, 
but never actually a Fellow, as he objected, 
as a matter of general principle, to the 
tests then required. Largely owing to his 
efforts, these were removed; but on standing 
again for a fellowship, he did not get it. A 
good scholar, he chose to do work of a popu- 
lar and dramatic character in the classics 
which might have come from an ordinary 
man; but he was useful as a translator and 
expounder, chiefly of Greek, to the general 
world, his latest work being a version of 
the ‘ Oresteia’ for English readers. He was 
also a busy worker in several university 
movements and much interested in art 
matters. A pleasant and accomplished man, 
he will be much missed by his friends. 
Just before his death he was writing for the 
Atheneum, to which he had been a con- 
tributor for some years. 


Messrs. Skerrineton will publish imme- 
diately a memorial volume of about twenty- 
two sermons by the late Rev. S. J. Stone. 
It will include a set of addresses on ‘The 
Seven Last Words.’ 


Tus year Owens College, Manchester, 
which was founded in 1851, is celebrat- 
ing its jubilee. A committee, of which 
the Duke of Devonshire is chairman, has 
just issued an appeal to the public to raise 
150,0007. to complete the endowment and 
equipment of the college. More than 20,0004, 
is asked for to extinguish existing debts, 
especially on the medical buildings, and a 
considerable sum is required to make the 
yearly income of the college balance its 
expenditure. But the committee has also 
before it the necessity of extending the work 
of the college in various directions. Among 
the special objects for which money is 
sought are the establishment of new Chairs 
in English Literature, Hebrew, and Archi- 
tecture, and generally for a further develop- 
ment of the Arts side of the college; the 
establishment of an institution for bacterio- 
logical investigation and hygiene, the 
further increase of research fellowships, 
and the creation of a pension fund. Owens 
College, says the appeal, was the first in- 
stitution outside London set up to supply 
the great cities of England with a university 
education. It is still the largest of them, 
both as regards the number of its teaching 
staff and students and the size and com- 
pleteness of its buildings. The appeal goes 
on to lay special stress on the number of 
eminent men among its old students, and the 
large output of original work from its mem- 
bers, not only in natural science, but in 
medicine, history, literature, and philology. 
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‘Toe Curtous OCarEER oF RopeErick 
CampBELL’ is the title of a new historical 
romance, by a young Canadian lady, Miss 
Jean Mcllwraith, which will be issued 
simultaneously this month by Messrs. 
Constable & Co. at Westminster and by 
Messrs. Houghton & Mifflin in Boston. 


‘CarpdIGAN,’ a new novel by Mr. R. W. 
Chambers, will also be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Constable & Co., and 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in New 
York. 

WE hear that the young author of ‘ Paris 
of the Parisians’ has recently felt himself 
compelled to accept the challenge of an 
infuriated anti-Semite; but we are happy 
to be able to congratulate the Saturday 
Review upon the escape unwounded of its 
brilliant representative in the French capital. 


Ir is many years now since Mr. Charles 
Mackie published his ‘ Castles, Palaces, and 
Prisons of Mary, Queen of Scots.’ A new 
work bearing almost the same title will 
shortly be published by Mr. W. Brown, of 
Edinburgh. The author, Mr. Michael M. 
Shoemaker, is an American, and the book 
is the result of a pilgrimage made to every 
important place of residence or imprison- 
ment of the unfortunate queen. There will 
be some fifty illustrations, and the book will 
be published in two editions, one limited to 
three hundred and seventy-five copies only. 


Tue Daily Chronicle has an account of the 
origin of the name of Bendigo for a great 
Australian city which does not agree with 
ours. The Daily Chronicle states that gold 
was first found there by an old shepherd 
who, being pugnacious, was christened by his 
comrades Bendigo, after the pugilist. We 
believe that the place was called Bandicoot 
Creek ; that, when the rush occurred, the 
diggers, mostly Californians, not acquainted 
with the Australian animal after which the 
creek was called, corrupted the name into 
that of the well-known Nottingham pugilist. 
The most interesting fact about the place, 
however, is that when it grew respectable 
it became ashamed of its name, changed it, 
and lately, thinking that the earlier name 
was, after all, racy of Australian life, 
deliberately reverted to it. 


TuerE is a literary interest in the Uni- 
versity race this year, caused by the fact that 
“four” in the Oxford crew bears the family 
name(du Vallon) of thestrong manof Dumas, 
“Porthos.” We doubt, however, whether 
the Musketeer Baron would have rowed at 
the age of twenty at so light a weight as 
12 st. 8 lb. 


Dr. A. W. Warp having felt himself 
obliged to resign the Presidency of the 
Royal Historical Society in consequence of 
his election to the Mastership of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Dr. G. W. Prothero has been 
nominated as his successor. The editor of 
the Quarterly has been for many years a 
member of the Council. 


Mr. M. H. Srretmann has kindly allowed 
the Chaucer Society to print a slightly re- 
vised edition of his ‘ Portraits of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, an Essay written on the Occasion 
of the Quincentenary of the Poet’s Death.’ 
These portraits are ten in number, and 
include one not generally known, that be- 
longing to the Earl of Clarendon in Both- 


Tne MS. of Lydgate’s ‘ Reason and Sen- 
suality,’ which Dr. Sieper is editing for the 
Early English Text Society, is incomplete, 
but has an entry at the beginning: ‘‘ Note, 
y' Joseph Holland hath another of this 
Manuscript. Anno 1450.” Can any of our 
readers say where this Holland MS. is? 


Str Henry Inerzpy, of Ripley Castle, 
Yorkshire, has lent his MS. of Lydgate’s 
‘Siege of Thebes’ to Dr. Furnivall to col- 
late for Prof. Axel Erdmann’s edition of 
this tale for the Chaucer Society. The tale 
was, as our readers know, written by Lyd- 
gate as a substitute for one of the tales 
on the journey home which Chaucer meant 
to write, but did not. As the MS. says: 
‘‘ Heere begynneth the Laste tale of Caun- 
tirbury talis tolde homward/ and maad bi 
dan John Lidgate, Monk of Bury.” Prof. 
Erdmann has collated for his text all the 
MSS. of the tale except this one and Mr. 
Gurney’s, and a MS. sold at Sotheby’s 
two years ago, which cannot at present be 
traced. He hopes that some reader of 
the Atheneum may help him to a sight of 
it. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, the 
President, Mr. Charles James Longman, in 
the chair, the sum of 99/. 7s. 8d. was voted 
for the relief of fifty-eight members and 
widows of members. It was previously re- 
solved to send an address of condolence on. 
the lamented death of Her late Majesty to 
the King. 

Tue annual general meeting of the Sea- 
side Holiday Home for Booksellers took 
place on Thursday, the 21st ult., the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Charles James Longman, in the 
chair. Amongst those present were Mr. 
Richard Bentley, Mr. J. W. Darton, Mr. J. 
Shaylor, Mr. F. Hanson, Mr. T. Houlston, 
Mr. W. Bartram, Mr. C. Buckland, Mr. E. 
Hayward, Mr. ©. Ashley, and Mr. C. 
Twallin. Mr. Bentley moved, and Mr. 
Darton seconded, the adoption of the 
report, and Mr. Shaylor remarked on the 
deep interest which the President always 
took in the affairs of the Home. 


“Zack” has just completed a new novel 
called ‘The White Cottage.’ It will be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Constable & 
Co. Messrs. Scribner’s Sons will issue the 
volume in New York. 


Tnx copy of Denton’s ‘ Brief Description 
of New York, formerly called New Eng- 
land,’ 1670, which realized 75/. at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Tuesday, differed from the 
Ashburton copy, which realized 400/. in 
November last, in that it had the date cut 
off from the bottom of the title-page. The 
difference in the two prices is nevertheless 
very striking. The first recorded perfect copy 
of this pamphlet was bought at the Barlow 
sale in New York in November, 1889, for 
525 dollars, by Mr. Brayton Ives, at whose 
sale in March, 1891, it made a small 
advance, realizing 615 dollars. The interest, 
apart from its rarity, of this pamphlet is 
that it is the first account of New York 
printed in English. It consists of only 
twenty-one pages quarto. 

A ricure familiar to many of our readers 
has just passed away in the person of Mr. 
John Fisher, who for many years had the 


Puttick & Simpson’s in Leicester Square. 
The deceased, who was universally liked 
and respected, had been in the employment 
of the firm for upwards of thirty-five years, 
and his absence will be felt as a heavy 
loss not only by his employers, but by all 
the frequenters of the establishment. 


M. Arruur DE LA Borpertz, who died 
in Paris last week aged seventy-three, was 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, and was the author of 
numerous works on historical and archeeo- 
logical subjects. He edited the Revue de 
Bretagne, and was a contributor to the 
Gazette de France. 

Tue death is announced from Madrid 
of Luis Mariano de Lara, the author of 
numerous novels and of several theatrical 
pieces, of which one of the most successful 
was ‘ Las Hijas de Eva.’ Mariano de Lara’s 
work was almost entirely unknown beyond 
Spain. He was seventy-one at the time of 
his death. 

WE also hear of the death, on Wednesday 
last, of Seior Don Juan F. Riano, the 
eminent Spanish authority on art and letters. 
For more than twenty years he had been 
responsible for the annual survey of Spanish 
literature in our columns. 


Tue death, in his seventy-third year, is 
announced of Prof. Gavril Ivanov, Pro- 
fessor of Roman Literature at Moscow. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Statutes made by the Governing 
Bodies of Brasenose College and New 
College (3d. each), and Part II. of Reports 
from H.M.’s Representatives Abroad on the 
Metric System (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


GEORGE FRANCIS FITZGERALD. 


Tue news of Prof, Fitzgerald’s death comes 
with a painful shock upon the world of science ; 
for he was one of the few men whose reputa - 
tion was even greater abroad than at home. 
While some provincial critics regarded him 
as only a theorist, and expected him to sit 
down and publish volumes, original and inde- 
pendent thinkers in the centres of science were 
daily consulting him, and deriving from him sug- 
gestions or corrections in many byways of ex- 
perimental research. In his college he was a 
unique figure, beloved and honoured by all his 
juniors and equals, imparting his wide know- 
ledge generously, helping every earnest worker, 
though he was not a model lecturer, and had no 
great talent for keeping a large class of turbu- 
lent medical students in order. In ordinary 
society he could not conceal his pre-eminence 
as a universally educated man. He knew every- 
thing in nature, from the hyssop on the wall to 
the cedar of Lebanon. He had studied every 
process of construction, from the knitting of a 
stocking to the cooling of a planet. Hence, as 
a home educator—and he spent much time and 
labour instructing his eight young children—he 
had probably no equal. In physics, which was 
his official subject, he had not perhaps so great 
a genius for experiment as for generalization, 
for speculation, for the metaphysical side of 
his science. In this he had been prepared, 
as very few have been prepared, by the 
long and arduous fellowship examination in 
pure mathematics and in metaphysic for 
which Trinity College, Dublin, is remarkable. 
It is this training which produces such men as 
Fitzgerald. All the assumptions regarding space, 
matter, force, made in ordinary modern science 
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nakedness. In the higher pure mathematics his 
answering had been brilliant. 

So much for his equipment. His breeding 
and traditions opened the way for his high 
education. His father was the leading bishop 
on the Irish Bench, his uncles on both sides 
men famous for learning and for scientific 
work. With such antecedents, holding a dis- 
tinguished position as the head of a great 
school, he might well have taken all his 
time for scientific work. But he had one 
defect : his zeal devoured him. Full of strong 
convictions and modern theories on education, 
he undertook work on the Board of National 
(Primary) Education, recently also on the new 
Board of Secondary Education, on both of 
which his counsel and direction were eagerly 
sought by most of his colleagues. He was some- 
what impatient, however, in controversy, and 
in his many proposals for the improvement of 
his own great college came into collision with 
opposition which vexed his soul, especially 
when his absolute unselfishness was ques- 
tioned. To those who knew his moral worth 
he was always perfectly long-suffering. But 
the enormous quantity of his work made it 
well-nigh impossible that he should survive. 
He was almost daily lecturing, examining, 
experimenting in his college ; he was spending 
hours daily teaching his children; he was sitting 
weekly on boards of education; he was examining 
periodically for other universities ; he was dis- 
cussing problems of science with his able 
assistants and with English men of science—not 
to speak of his perpetual reading of the literature 
of science and of education, wherein he had 
always mastered the newest information. Thus 
he aged prematurely in appearance and failed 
in health, though his energy never flagged. For 
the last two years he was ailing: his digestion 
was weak, his spirits no longer buoyant. He 
had at last asked for leave of absence, and was 
undergoing careful medical treatment, when 
sudden symptoms necessitated a dangerous opera- 
tion. Under this new strain he sank in a few 
hours. We hear that, had he rallied, his cure 
would probably have been complete. 

So have we lost, at the age of forty-nine, the 
foremost man in Ireland from many points of view 
—a man not to be replaced, not to be forgotten, 
though the writings that bear his name are but 
a few scattered essays. He lived wholly for the 
purpose of helping others and of improving 
the education of men both in theory and 
practice. He had no particle of selfishness in 
his nature, and never assumed it in others. If he 
was impatient with them in argument, it was only 
because he felt them obstructive from dulness. 
For this vivacity was never accompanied by any 
personal ill-will, and he died without an enemy 
in the world, though there were men whose 
company he avoided. 

To speak of those who have lost in him 
a husband and father were to touch a sub- 
ject where words are idle. It is, indeed, 
the tragedy of everyday life, which is brought 
home to all of us in not unfrequent instances, 
yet each fresh case comes upon us, as it were, 
unique and unparalleled in its awful sadness. 
For those who did not know him face to face, 
I may add that his appearance was not un- 
worthy of his fame. More striking he was than 
handsome ; but his ample grey locks and beard, 
his furrowed brow, his penetrating eyes, re- 
minded one of the bust of some Greek philo- 
sopher, which we cannot look upon without 
that instinctive feeling of respect which intellect 
and character command among civilized men. 








PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS. 

The Elements of Hydrostatics. By S. L. 
Loney. (Cambridge, University Press. )—This 
little volume may be regarded as a continuation 
of the author's ‘ Elements of Statics.’ Presup- 
posing only an elementary knowledge of algebra 
and trigonometry, its demonstrations of some 





fundamental formule necessarily contain some 
assumptions which are not exactly axiomatic. 


for students unacquainted with the differential 
and integral calculus ; but we think the author 
should have stated the fact plainly. Students 
who are anxious to understand a demonstration 
thoroughly are apt to be discouraged when they 
come across an assumption for which they do 
not find sufficient justification. This small 
objection apart, the work is clearly written, while 
the illustrative diagrams are well executed. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W.T. A. 
Emtage. (Macmillan & Co.)—The author says 
in his preface that his work ‘‘may be read 
without any mathematical attainments beyond 
an ability to solve easy algebraical equations, 
except that in a few instances easy quadratics 
and the properties of similar triangles have been 
employed.”’ This is quite true, and the author, 
considering the class of students he had in view 
and the kind of examinations they have to pass, 
had no choice but to conform his book to their 
requirements. But we would} seriously ask, 
Are these requirements founded on reason ? 
Every experienced teacher knows what a power- 
ful aid trigonometry is to mechanics. Why 
should candidates for examinations be expected 
to dispense with such help? If the amount of 
trigonometrical knowledge needed were difticult 
to acquire, there might be some grounds for the 
restriction ; but itis not. A simple knowledge 
of the sine, cosine, and tangent and the 
elementary theorems connecting them—a know- 
ledge that might easily be imparted in two or 
three lessons—would be amply sufficient. Some 
teachers who feel the absurdity of the present 
restrictions find it more economical, as regards 
time and labour, to teach first the elementary prin- 
ciples of trigonometry and their application to 
mechanical problems. Then, in order to meet the 
restrictions of the examinations, they show their 
pupils how to convert solutions thus obtained 
into solutions of the kind demanded. This, it 
will be observed, is not so much a criticism of 
Mr. Emtage’s book as of the system of which 
his book is the necessary outcome. The work 
itself is well done. Examples are numerous and 
the diagrams all that could be wished—correctly 
drawn and skilfully shaded when they represent 
solids. 

Workshop Mathematics. By Frank Castle, 
M.I.M.E. Parts I. andII. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—The principles laid down in our criticism of 
the preceding work do not quite apply to the 
two little volumes now before us, which are 
intended for a different class of students and 
appear to be well adapted for their purpose. 
That purpose may be learnt from the following 
quotation, which we copy from the preface :— 

“To perform his work intelligently an artizan 
must have a knowledge of elementary mathematics. 
When he comes to appreciate this fact for himself 
the workman finds that even the arithmetic he 
learnt at school bas left him, and that he remembers 
little more than four simple rules and the multi- 
plication table. Teachers soon discover that, though 
anxious to learn, a student of this kind does not 
wish to lose contact with the practical requirements 
of the workshop,—he is impatient of‘ pure’ mathe- 
matics—so the question arises how to teach him 
mathematics enough, by dealing with the calcula- 
tions themselves which he is actually called upon to 
make at his work. The plan which is most useful 
is a compromise. It is useless to say that all 
students ought to learn the broad principles of 
mathematics first and apply them afterwards. Ex- 
perience: has proved that most artizans will not 
attend classes where the authorities decide that this 
is the only course.” 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 

THE first part of the fifty-seventh volume of 
Archeologia, just issued to the Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries, contains figures of the 
skulls of St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald, together 
with an osteological description by Dr. Selby 
Plummer of the remains disclosed on an ex- 
amination of the grave of St. Cuthbert in 





a 


, Durham Cathedral. The bones of the skeleton 
| Supposed to be that of St. Cuthbert were jn 
This is, of course, unavoidable in a work meant | 


many places covered with membrane, and g 
piece of a dried-up substance, probably a por. 
tion of the brain, fell through the foramen 
magnum during the examination of the skull. 
Bede (‘ Hist. Eccl.,’ iv. 30) describes the ex. 
humation of Cuthbert’s body by the monks of 
Lindisfarne in 698 a.p., after it had been buried 
eleven years, and says that they found all the 
body whole, as if it had been alive, and the 
joints pliable, more like one asleep than a dead 
person. If weassume the identity of these relics, 
portions of the body have thus remained un. 
destroyed for more than 1,200 years. The same 
thing happened after 262 years’ burial in the 
case of Robert Braybroke, Bishop of London, 
the appearance of whose body when exhumed 
after the Great Fire is described by Pepys in 
his ‘ Diary’ (November 12th, 1666), as well as 
in numerous other cases, and is attributed to 
burial in dry sandy soil. The skull of Cuthbert 
was ‘‘inclining to the dolichocephalous type,” 
with no strongly marked racial characters, the 
forehead low and retreating, the supraciliary 
ridges prominent, the nose projecting, and the 
chin protuberant. The teeth show considerable 
wear, but no signs of decay. The apparent age 
at death corresponds with that recorded, about 
fifty years, and the estimated stature is about 
5ft. 8in. It is recorded that he suffered from 
tumour of the knee, bubo in the groin, callosity 
at the juncture of foot and leg, and ulcer of the 
foot. If these remains are his, he had in addi- 
tion extensive disease of the sternum and right 
clavicle, and the fourth and fifth cervica} 
vertebree were ossified together. Four frag- 
ments of the skull of King Oswald were found, 
exhibiting a large cut, half an inch in front of 
the coronal suture, indicating a blow from a 
heavy sharp weapon struck by some one on the 
left side; a second clean-cut wound given from 
the right side in a more vertical direction, and a 
third cut below which did not penetrate the 
skull. 

The concluding part of the Archeological 
Journal for 1900, just issued to the members 
of the Royal Archeological Institute, contains 
the excellent paper on Christian iconography in 
Ireland read by the lamented Miss Margaret 
Stokes at the Dublin meeting of the Institute, 
in which she showed how, by a remarkable con- 
tinuity of idea, the twelve signs of the zodiac 
were represented as protected by the twelve 
great gods of paganism, the heads of the twelve 
tribes of the Jewish nation, and the twelve 
apostles of Christianity in a zodiacal circle con- 
tained in an Irish manuscript in the library of 
Bale. 

The report of the Bradford meeting of the 
British Association, also just issued to the 
members, contains in the report of the Corre- 
sponding Societies’ Committee the usual 
particulars as to the contributions of members 
of local societies to anthropology during the 
year preceding. Twenty important papers are 
recorded as published in the Transactions of 
thirteen local societies between June, 1899, and 
June, 1900. The Essex Field Club published 
notes of a demonstration on primitive fire- 
making appliances by Mr. E. Lovett ; a paper 
on a supposed neolithic settlement at Skitt’s 
Hill, Braintree, by the Rev. J. W. Kenworthy ; 
and remarks on the archeological objects found 
there, by Mr. F. W. Reader. The Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
published papers on the influence of Phoenician 
colonization, commerce, and enterprise on 
England 2,000 years ago, by Mr. E. Cunnington ; 
on the Roman occupation of Wareham, by Mr. 
G. J. Bennett; and on Eggardon Hill Camp, by 
the Rev. H. S. Solly. The Isle of Man Naturat 
History and Antiquarian Society published a 
paper on Denton’s description of the island and 
its customs, by Mr. G. W. Wood; and the 
reports by Miss A. M. Crellin of the Anthro- 
pological Section, and by Mr. P.M.C. Kermode of 
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the Archeological Section. The Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society published two anthropological 


apers. 
4 The Folk-lore Society, in an address to the 
King voted on the 20th of February, stated 


that 

“jt isin the British Empire, which has to so large 
an extent grown and been consolidated during Her 
late Majesty’s reign, and which includes within its 
bounds countless races of every degree of civiliza- 
tion and mental development, from the lowest to 
the highest, that the student of folk-lore has to 
seek many of the most precious materials of his 
study. Under Her Majesty’s rule, every religious 
belief of those races has been respected, their 
eustoms have been regarded with consideration, and 
their prejudices conciliated ; and the study of folk- 
lore, a science the very existence of which is 
bounded by Her Majesty’s reign, has thus been 
rendered possible.” 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 7th inst., but will 
become visible in the morning towards the end 
of the month, situated in the constellation 
Aquarius. Venus is a morning star, and passes 
during the month from Aquarius into Pisces, 
rising less than an hour before sunrise. Mars 
is in Leo and decreasing in brightness ; he will 
be due south at eleven o'clock in the evening on 
the 8th inst. (about four degrees to the north of 
the star Regulus), and at ten o’clock on the 
20th. Jupiter is in Sagittarius, rising now about 
four o’clock in the morning and earlier each 
night. Saturn is in the same constellation, 
situated at a short distance due east of Jupiter. 

The Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, dis- 
covered on the 21st ult. a new bright star in the 
constellation Perseus, nearly between the stars 
aand 8. It was then of the 2°7 magnitude, or 
nearly equal to 8 Urse Majoris; but two 
nights afterwards, on the 23rd ult., Dr. Cope- 
land, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, found 
it actually brighter than Capella, which is only 
exceeded by Arcturus of the stars in the northern 
hemisphere. It is therefore the most remark- 
able Nova since the famous star of Tycho 
Brahé in 1572. The brightness, however, ap- 
pears now to be on the wane. The spectrum 
resembles that of Nova Aurigse, which appeared 
in January, 1892, and was also first seen by Dr. 
Anderson, 

Mr. Stanley Williams, F.R.A.S., of Hove, 
announces in No. 3687 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten the discovery of a new variable 
star in the constellation Cygnus, to be called, 
according to the new nomenclature, I. 1901, 
Cygni. It was of the 9°9 magnitude on Novem- 
ber 18th, 1900, when it would seem to have been 
at its maximum of brightness. On October 27th 
the magnitude was 10°7, and on December 15th 
about 10°5. The number of Knowledge for 
July, 1892, gave a reproduction of a photo- 
graph of the part of the sky around £ Cygni, 
taken, after long exposure, by Prof. Max Wolf, 
of Heidelberg, and as this star (which is 
situated in that region) does not appear upon it, 
the inference is that its magnitude was at that 
time below the fourteenth. 

We have received the ninth number of 
Vol. XXIX. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, the most important 
paper in which is Prof. Mascari’s account of 
the solar eclipse of last May as seen at the 
Astrophysical Observatory at Catania, where it 
was not quite total, but 0°88 of the sun’s dia- 
meter was obscured at 55 22™ local time. 

Mr. C. J. Merfield, F.R.A.S., of Sydney, 
communicates to Nos. 3684-5 of the Astro- 
vomische Nachrichten a calculation of the de- 
finitive orbit elements of Comet VII., 1898, 
which was first discovered by Mr. Coddington 
at the Lick Observatory on June 11th in that 
year. It passed its perihelion on the 14th of 
the following September, but as the orbit 
appears to be hyperbolic in form, no question 

of its'return can arise. 


Shortly after the Report of the Washington 
Observatory, that of the Harvard College has 
come tohand. The amount of work done and the 
important results obtained during the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed since Prof. E. C. 
Pickering succeeded the late Prof. Winlock 
as Director in 1875 were fully set forth by 
Mr. E. B. Knobel in his address on the pre- 
sentation of the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society to the former on the 
8th ult. The Report shows with what energy 
that work has been continued during the past 
year, especially in the photometrical and photo- 
graphical departments. And it must not be 
forgotten that for some years past this work has 
been twofold, Prof. Pickering having established 
a daughter observatory at Arequipa in Peru, 
where all the stars in both hemispheres can be 
observed in an exceptionally favourable climate ; 
this is under the immediate superintendence of 
Prof. Bailey. The care with which the Harvard 
College Observatory photographs have been 
examined by Mrs. Fleming has resulted in the 
discovery of a large number of new variable 
stars. It is to be hoped that the appeal made 
by Prof. Pickering for a large increase in the 
funds at his disposal will meet with a speedy 
and hearty response. 

Prof. W. Valentiner, of Heidelberg, and 
Herr E. von Oppolzer, of Potsdam, have both 
noticed that the small planet Eros, which has 
secured for itself so much general interest on 
account of its from time to time approaching the 
sun so much more nearly than any other planet, 
is subject to remarkable changes of brightness, 


lowing papers were read :‘ An Attempt to estimate 
the Vitality of Seeds by an Electrical Method, by 
Dr. Waller,—‘ Oa a New Manomsater, and on the 
Law of the Pressure of Gases between 1°5 and ‘OL 
Millimétres of Mercury,’ by Lord Rayleigh,— Au 
Investigation of the Spectra of Flam3s resulting 
from Operations in the Open Hearth and “ Basic” 
Bessemer Processes,’ and ‘ The Mineral Constituents 
of Dust and Soot from Various Sources,’ by Prof. 
Hartley and Mr. H. Ramage,—‘ Notes on the Spark 
Spectra of Silicon as rendered by Silicates,’ by Prof. 
Hartley,—and ‘ Oa the Conductivity of Gases under 
the Becquerel Rays,’ by the Hon. R. J. Strutt. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/eb. 14.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—An address of con- 
dolence and congratulation to the King, submitted 
by the Council, was approved.—Notice was given of 
a proposed addition to the statutes regulating the 
admission of visitors to the Society’s meetings.— 
Mr. Lewis Evans exhibited a portable sundial 
which had belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and bore 
his arms on one side of it and on the other a 
somewhat uncommon form of the arms of the 
cathedral church of York, of which Wolsey 
became archbishep in 1518, Gules, two keys in 
saltire argent; in chief a mitre or, whilst car- 
dinals’ hats were engraved both on the front and 
back. The instrument, which was in almost perfect 
condition, consisted of a hollow gilt brass block 
about 34 in. high, with nine small sundials drawn on 
its various faces, and closely resembled a group of 
nine dials arranged on a block which is figured and 
described on p. 80 of ‘Compositio Horologiorum,’ 
Bale, 1531, the first book on dialling that was 
printed. There was no maker’s name or mark on 
the dial, but Mr. Evans sought to prove that it was 
made by Nicholas Kratzer (1487-1550), a Bavarian, 
who taught astronomy at Oxford, and was ap- 
pointed mathematical reader by Wolsey when 
he founded Cardinal’s College (Christ Church). 
In proof of this he called attention to the German 











amounting to nearly a whole magnitude within 
a fewhours. More recently, Prof. Deichmiiller, 
of Bonn, has found that the period of change 
is five hours in length. 

Prof. T. J. J. See has extended his researches 
(Ast. Nach. No. 3686) with the great Washing- 
ton refractor to measurements of the equatorial 
diameter of Saturn and of his system of rings. 
The diameters (equatorial, and polar as inferred 





character of the work and decoration, and exhibited 
two photegraphs of manuscripts now in Corpus Christi 
College, of which Kratzer wasa Fellow. The first, 
taken from a MS. by Hegge, showed a drawing of 
the dial made by Kratzer in the garden of the 
college, which was in form and style very like the 
dial exhibited, and had coats of arms on it almost in 
the same positions. The second showed a page of a 
MS. by Kratzer himself, also with a similar dial on it, 
and with the numerals 4 and 7 of an unusual 





from H. Struve’s oblateness) are 120,682 and 
108,457 kilométres, 7.e., 74,944 and 67,352 miles 
respectively. From the known mass of the 
planet, this would make his mean density equa! . 
to 0°123 that of the earth, or 0°68 of water, 
somewhat greater than previous estimates. The 
external diameter of the outer ring Prof. See 
finds to be 278,768 kilométres, or 173,115 miles ; 
its width 19,076 kilométres, or 11,846 miles ; 
the external diameter of the inner ring 234,827 
kilométres, or 145,828 miles ; its width 27,667 
kilométres, or 17,181 miles. The width of the 
so-called dusky ring is 18,571 kilométres, or 
11,533 miles; but the blank space between 
this and the ball of Saturn amoynts to only 
10,838 kilométres, or 6,730 miles. Prof. See 
has also obtained a set of measurements of 
Saturn’s largest satellite, which was discovered 
by Huygens in 1655, and named Titan by Sir 
John Herschel when he proposed designations 
for the satellites on account of the confusion 
resulting from the order of discovery being not 
the same as that of distance from the planet. 
Prof. See finds the diameter of this satellite 
considerably smaller than was previously sup- 
posed, amounting to only 3,368 kilométres, or 
2,092 miles, which is somewhat less than that 
of our moon. 

Prof. Max Wolf, of Konigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
announces in Ast. Nach. No. 3688 the dis- 
covery of three new small planets on the 13th 
ult., one of which, however, he thinks may be 
identical with No. 450. 

From next Friday, March 8th, the meetings 
of the Astronomical Society will be held at five 
o’clock, instead of eight as heretofore. 

Prof. Porro, Director of the Turin Observatory, 
has been nominated Professor of Astronomy and 
Geodesy at the University of Genoa. 








SOCIETIES. 
Royvau.— Feb. 21.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 








the chair, followed by Lord Lister, V.P.—The fol- 


shape and almost identical with those on Wolsey’s 
dial. A third photograpb, taken from the portrait 
of Kratzer painted by Holbein, which is now in the 
Touvre, shows him with another block of dials in 
his hand, which, though differing somewhat in 
shape, is about the same size as Wolsey’s, and the 
dials on it seem to be of exactly the same type and 
design.—Mr. H.S. Cowper, as Local Secretary for 
Westmorland, submitted a report on (1) an early 
settlement in Kentmere, (2) primitive quadrangular 
structures, (3) discoveries of the Roman road near 
Ambleside, (4) aniron sword found at Witherslack, 
(5) Corner Hall, an unnoticed Pele, (6) an oak chest 
supposed to have come from Whalley Abbey, and 
(7) some relics of the 1745 rebellion—Mr. H. 
Willett exhibited a horn triptych of reputed twelfth- 
century work, which Mr. Read gave reasons for 
assuming to be a fabrication of the nineteenth 
century.—Dr. Brushfield exhibited photographs of 
five Norman doorways in Herefordshire, 





BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Feb. 20.—Mr. 8. W. Kershaw in the chair.—A ae 
was read on ‘Some Old Halls in Wirral,’ by Mr. W. 
Ferguson Irvine, who illustrated it by many fine 

hotographic views shown by the lantern. The 
arte of Wirral possesses many special cha- 
racteristics, due mainly to its peculiar surroundings 
and situation. Wirral (or “ Wurrall,” as the old 
natives call it) is the tongue of land lying between 
the estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, and con- 
tains the only coast-line which Cheshire possesses ; 
it is, in fact, a peninsula, being connected with the 
rest of the county by one narrow end. The halls 
and manor-houses of Wirral differ in many respects 
from the rich examples of domestic architecture for 
which Cheshire is celebrated ; nevertheless, they 
are not without quaint and picturesque features. 
One peculiarity about them is the half-timber con- 
struction, which is confined entirely to the frontages, 
the rest of the walls being of masonry. In Bidstone 
Hall we have a good specimen of the style of 
architecture of the early seventeenth century, the 
house being built in 1620 to 1622. In the deer park 
is still standing an old wall, over 6 ft. high 
and about 4ft. thick, built of rough stones 
which is referred to in almost every lease of 
the Hall as far back as 1609 as “the great 
stone wall.” Its antiquity may be much greater, 
as tradition records it was built when wages 
were a penny a day. The wall is popularly 
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known amongst the villagers as the ‘ Penny-a-day 
Dyke.” Chief amongst the buildings described and 
illustrated were Leasowes Castle; Storeton Hall, 
connected with many memories of the historic 
house of Stanley, dating from about 1360, and 
architecturally a good example of the fourteenth 
century; Shotwick Hall; and the partly timbered 
houses of Irby, Hooton, and Plessington. A some- 
what unusual feature of these old halls is that not 
one of them can boast of having been the residence 
of a king or queen, yet the histories of many of 
them, as told by Mr. Irvine, were romantic and 
interesting. 


NumIsMATIC.—/vb. 21.—Sir H. H. Howorth, 
V.P., in the chair.—The meeting approved an address 
of condolence to His Majesty the King on the death 
of the late Queen, and of congratulation on His 
Majesty's accession to the throne.—Mr. Lionel L. 
Fletcher and Mr. Frank P. Macfadgen were elected 
Members.—The Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. A. Grueber, 
exhibited a small silver coin of the British chief 
Verica, which had been found near Challow in Berks, 
and is the property of Mr. J.N. Barnes, of Lam- 
bourne, It has on the obverse a laureate head, 
similar to that on the coins of Tiberius, and thelegend 
VERIC, and on the reverse C. F. (Commii Filius) 
within a torque. This coin is of some importance 
as helping to fix the date of the reign of Verica.— 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed two half-groats of 
London, belonging to the heavy coinage of Ed- 
ward IV., and therefore struck before his fourth 
year.— Mr. T. Bliss exhibited some very rare siege 
pieces of Beeston Castle, Carlisle, and Scarborough, 
struck during the reign of Charles 1, and of Ponte- 
fract under Charles II, the last piece being dated 
1648 ; and Mr. W. C. Boyd an unpublished farthing 
token of Charles J., having the sceptres within the 
inner circle and a bird for mint-mark.—Mr. F. A. 
Walters read a paper on the last silver coinage 
(1369-77) of Edward IIIJ., in which he described 
several groats belonging to a transitional period, 
which proved that the resumption of the title of 
King of France on the coinage by Edward did not 
immediately follow the violation of the Treaty of 
Bretigny. He also showed that annulet stops con- 
tinued to be used on the last coinage, and trans- 
ferred to this period a Durham penny which 
hitherto had been classed to a date previous to 
1360. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—/vb. 19.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood exhibited some 
microscopic preparations of the hairs of three 
species of zebra, viz., Equus burehelli, LE. zebra, 
and the newly described LE. johnstoni, in order to 
show that the hairs of the last-named animal agreed 
in structure with those of the other two zebras. A 
letter received from Prof. Ewart on the same sub- 
ject stated that he was quite of the same opinion.— 
Mr. F. E. Beddard exhibited and made remarks 
upon a specimen of a female Schmidt’s monkey 
(Cercopithecus schmidti) with four mamme.—Mr. 
R. Lydekker described, under the provisional name 
Sotalia borneensis, an apparently new species of 
estuarine dolphin from Borneo, a specimen of which 
had recently been received at the British Museum. 
He also gave a description of the Kashmir ibex 
(Capra sibirica sacin), avd pointed out the differ- 
ences between this and the three other races of 
C. sibirica.—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper on the 
broad-nosed lemur (Z/apalemur simus), which dealt 
with the points of difference in structure between 
this species and //. griseus.—A communication from 
Dr. J.G. de Man contained a description of Potamon 
(Potamonautes) floweri (a new species of crab ob- 
tained by Capt. 8. S. Flower on the Bahr-el-Gebel, 
during his expedition up the White Nile in 1900), 
and remarks on other species of Potamon.—Mr. 
R. H. Burne read a paper entitled ‘ A Contribution 
to the Myology and Visceral Anatomy of the Fair 
Armadillo (Chlamydophorus truneatus),’ in whic 
the myology of this rare edentate was reviewed, 
with special reference to the two previous descrip- 
tions by Hyrtl and Macalister, and f-atures were 
pointed out in which this individual showed a 
greater similarity to Dasypus than those hitherto 
examined. Amongst other details of the anatomy 
of the salivary apparatus, it was shown that in 
Chlamydophorus and Dasypus the submaxillary 
gland is composed of two entirely separate lobes 
(representing Ranvier’s submaxillary and _ retro- 
lingual glands), each of which communicates with 
the mouth-cavity by a separate duct. A somewhat 
similar condition was noticeable in Brady pus.—Dr. 
C. I. Forsyth Major read a paper ‘On some Cha- 
racters of the Skull in Lemurs and Monkeys,’ in 
which he pointed out, amongst other results, that 
the os planum of the ethmoid, about which some 
doubts had existed as to its presence in lemurs, was 
found to occur in the young stages of many of 
these animals, and that the facial expansion of 
the lachrymal bone in the lemurs as well as in the 
monkeys was not a primitive condition, but an 








extreme specialization—Mr. Martin Jacoby read a 
paper containing descriptions of fourteen new 
species of phytophagous Coleoptera of the family 
Chlamyde. 

CHEMICAL.—/vb. 21.—Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
‘Isomeric Hydrindamine Mandelates and Phenyl- 
chloracethydrindamides’ and ‘Isomeric Benzyl- 
hydrindamine Bromocamphorsulphonates and some 
Salts of d-l-Hydrindamine,’ by Messrs. F. 8S. Kip- 
ping and H. Hall,—‘ Condensation of Phenols with 
Esters of the Acetylene Series: IV. Benzo-y- 
pyrone and its Homologues,’ by Messrs. S. Ruhe- 
mann and H. W. Bausor,—‘ Constitution of Bromo- 
camphoric Anhydride and Camphanic Acid,’ by 
Messrs. A. Lapworth aud W. H. Leaton,—‘The 
Action of Acetylchlor- and Acetylbrom-amino- 
benzenes on Amines and Phenylhydrazine’ and 
‘The Preparation of Ortho Chloraniline,’ by Messrs. 
F. D. Chattaway and K. J. P. Orton,—‘The Bac- 
terial Oxidation of Formates by Nitrates,’ by Messrs. 

C. C. Pakes and W. H. Jollyman,—* The In- 
fluence of Solvents on the Rotation of Optically 
Active Compounds: II. Influence of Iso-buty] Alcohol 
and Secondary Octyl Alcohol (Methyl-hexyl-car- 
binol) on Ethyl! Tartrate,’ by Mr. T. S. Patterson,— 
and ‘ Influence of a Heterocyclic Group on Rotatory 
Power ; the Ethyl and Methyl Salts of Dipyro- 
mucyltartaric Acid,’ by Messrs. P. F. Frankland and 
F. W. Aston. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— Feb. 26 — 
Mr. J. Mansergh, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘The Rotatory Process of Cement Manu- 
facture,’ by Messrs. W. H. Stanger and B. Blount. 

HISTORICAL,—/vd. 21.—Annual_ Meeting.—Mr. 
H. E. Malden, V.P., in the chair.—The Ear] of Rose- 
bery, the President of Trinity College, Oxfoid, and 
Mr. Oscar Browning were re-elected Vice- Presidents; 
and Prof. F. W. Maitland and Messrs. G. W. Pro- 
thero, I. S. Leadam, and C. W. Oman were re- 
elected Members of the Council.—The following 
were elected Fellows: Messrs. W. D. Sadler, J. T. 
Thorp, W. C. Robinson, Hamilton Hall, and C. F. 
Forshaw.—The Chairman having referred to the 
great loss sustained by the death of Her late 
Majesty, a Patron of the Society, an address of con- 
dolence and homage tothe King on behalf of the 
Society was approved.—The Council presented their 
Annual Report, which was also approved. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—/¢eb, 25.—Dr. G. F. Stout, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr, G. E. Moore read a paper 
on ‘Identity.’ There are two kinds of differ-nce, 
one of which may be called conceptual, the other 
numcrical difference. This is proved by the fact 
that when two things existing in space and time 
are said to have a common attribute, it is impossible 
to explain the difference between the two things as 
consisting merely in the fact that each has also a 
conceptually different attribute which the other has 
not. For it must be held that in the one case the 
common attribute is related to the one point of 
difference, and in the other to the other ; i.e. that 
in the one case it hasa relation which in the other 
it has not. Butifit were one and the same thing, it 
would have doth relations, and in no sense could 
it be true that it had not one of them; in other 
words, what ave describe as two cases of a single 
attribute can only be explained by supposing two 
exactly similar attributes. This theory was defended 
against objections, and it was explained that exact 
similarity is consistent with the theory that in all 
cases of it there is also one and the same universal. 
Some objections of Hegel’s to the law of identity 
were then considered, and it was pointed out that 
the implication of difference which seems to be 
involved in the assertion of self-identity is illusory. 
The law and its instances neither assert nor deny 
difference, whereas Hegel thought they both asserted 
and denied it. They merely assert the inclusion of 
everything or of some particular thing in the class 
of subjects or individuals. This, therefore, is (1) 
one sense in which identity is asserted. (2) Numerical 
identity may be said to be asserted between two 
things, of which the one is both denied to be a 
subject and to differ numerically from the other: 
such assértions ‘are always false. (3) Conceptual 
identity may be truly asserted of two numerically 
different things, which are either particulars of the 
same universal, or a particular and its universal. 
(4) Identity is frequently asserted between two 
members of the same class, but this is due to con- 
fusion between the relation of member to class and 
the entirely different relation of particular to uni- 
versal. Finally, (5) material and personal identity 
are highly complex conceptions, involving con- 
ceptually identical particulars continuous in time.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 


PHYSICAL.— feb, 22.—Prof. S. P. Thompson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—A paper on ‘ How Air sub- 








jected to X-Rays loses its Discharging Property and 

ow it discharges Electricity,’ by Prof, Enilio 
Villari (Hon. Fellow), was read by the Chairman,— 
Papers on ‘ The Propagation of Cusped Waves and 
their Relation to the Primary and Secondary Focal 
Lines, and on ‘Cyanine Prisms,’ by Prof. R, W., 
Wood, were read by Mr. Watson. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4—‘A Glimpse into the Lives of the Greap 
Masters,’ Lecture V., Prof. A. Gilbert. 

— Society of Engineers, 74.—‘Notes on Certain Details of 
Drainage Construction,’ Mr. G. J.G Jensen. 

— Society of Arts,8—‘The Bearings of Geometry on the Chemistry 
of Fermentation,’ Lecture IV., Mr. W. J. Pope. (Cantor 
Lectures ) 

Tvuxrs. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘The Cell as the Unit of Life,’ Lecture Ir, 
Dr. A. Macfadyen. x 
— 5! of ory 8.—‘ Early Playing Cards and their Decoration, 


r. R. Steele. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 8.—Di 





on ‘The Rotator 
Process of Cement Manufacture’ 

— Zoological, 8}.-‘Some Extinct Reptiles from Patagonia, of 
the Genera Miolania, Dinilysia, and Genyodectes,’ Dr. a, 
Smith Woodward ; ‘Note on the Innervation of the Supra- 
orbital Canal in Chimera monstrosa,’ Mr. Burne ; ‘Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of the Structure and Systematic. 
Arrangement of Karthworms,’ Mr. F. E. " 

Wepv. Royal Academy, 4.-‘ The Lower Limb,’ Prof. A. Thomson. 

— Archeological Institute, 4 —‘‘'ympana of the Norman Door- 
ways in our English Churches,’ Mr. C. E. Keyser. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Modern Artillery,’ Lieut A T. Dawson. 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Recent Geological Changes in Central and 
Northern Asia,’ Prof. Wright; ‘The Hollow Spherulites of 
England and the Yellowstone,’ Mr. J. Parkinson. 

_- British Archeological A iati 8 —‘Notes on a Ramble 
round Thetford,’ Kev. H. J. D. Astley. 

Tnvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Greek and Roman Portrait Sculpture,” 
Lecture II , Prof. P. Gardner. 

— Royal Academy, 4.—‘A Glimpse into the Lives of the Great 
Masters,’ Lecture VI , Prof. A. Gilbert. 

— Royal, 4}. 

— Linnean, 8 -‘A Contribution to the Freshwater Alge of 
Ceylon,’ Messrs. W. West and G. S. West; ‘Mediterranean 
Malacostraca,’ Mr. A. O. Walker. 

— Chemical, 8—‘Nomenclature of the Acid Esters of Unsym- 
metrical Dibasic Acids,’ ‘Additive Compounds of a- and 
-Naphthylamine with Trinitrobenzene Derivatives,’ and 


‘Acetylation of Arylamines,’ Mr. J. J. Sudborough ; ‘ Forma- 
tion of Amides from Aldehydes,’ Messrs. RK. H. Pickard and 





y. Carter. 
ae Institution of Electrical gi 8s. 8.—Di i on ‘Th 
Electrical Power Bill of 1900.’ Paper on ‘Insulation on 
Cables,’ Mr. M. O'Gorman. 
a Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—Ballot for Fellows. 
— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—‘ Sculpture@ 
‘Tympana of Norman Doorways,’ Mr. C E. Keyser. 
Fri. Royal Academy, 4.—* ‘The Head and Neck,’ Prof. A. Thomson. 
— Astronomical, 5 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Sewage ‘Treatment,’ Mr. C. 
Johnston. (Students’ Meeting ) 
_- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Vitrified Quartz,’ Mr. W. A. Shenstone. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sound and Vibrations,’ Lecture IIL, 
Lord Rayleigh. 











Science Gossiy. 


Baron ERLANGER’s journey in the country of 
Menelik has been most successful from a 
scientific point of view. His ornithological 
collection is stated to be especially valuable. 
According to the last accounts received from 
him, he was employing the vexatious delay 
enforced on him by the governor at Abarach in 
exploring Lake Abaja, after which he intends to 
make his way to Lake Rudolph by a hitherto 
unexplored route. 

THE meteorological station on the Zug Peak, 
at an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet, is being 
occupied during the winter months by J. J. 
Enzensperger. He is cut off from communica- 
tion with the rest of the world except by tele- 
phone. 

A BIOLOGICAL station has been formed in 
connexion with the School of Veterinary Sur- 
geons in Munich, which has for its principal 
object the scientific investigation of the diseases 
of fishes, their food, and the effects of impurities 
in the water. 

AccorDING to the Chemische Zeitung, a school 
of mines is to be established in Corea, under 
the direction of M. Tremoulet, Inspector-General 
of the Imperial Mines. The professors and 
officials will be Europeans. 

Dr. BERNHARD Scuwarz, the well-known 
traveller, died on the 8th of February at Wies- 
baden, in his fifty-seventh year. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. K. Natterer, 
of the Vienna University, in his fortieth year. 
He was the author of several well-known works 
on chemistry. 








FINE ARTS 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Some Hints on Pattern Designing. By W- 
Morris. (Longmans & Co.)—This artistic 


product of the Chiswick Press, tastefully 
bound and printed with the Golden Type 
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Ss 
designed by William Morris, is the text of a 
lecture delivered by that enthusiast himself at 
the Working Men’s College, December 10th, 
1881, and it is an epitome of the beliefs and 
self-imposed convictions of the speaker, The 
‘Hints’ are concerned with the morality of life 
as well as the methods of decorating a wall in 
what may be called an honest, if not an ar- 
tistic way. Art would come out of honesty, 
Morris was wont to allege ; and with honesty 
he included obedience, veracity, and chastity 
of allsorts. ‘‘ Ornamental pattern-work, to be 
raised above the contempt of reasonable men, 
must,’’ he averred, ‘‘ possess three qualities : 
beauty, imagination, and order,’’ And in his 
forceful, somewhat overbearing, and very 
emphatic way he proceeded to explain to his 
audience how these qualities must be secured 
in the daily work, especially of that ‘‘ British 
workman ’’ whom Morris took it on himself to 
help, honour, and improve. The culmination 
ef the discourse is not only wise in itself, but 
valuable because it presents Morris’s views as 
to style :— 

“ Study any or all the styles that have any growth 

in them, and, as for the others, don’t do more 
—_ 2. a passing glance at them, for they 
ean do you no good. From the days of ancient 
Egypt to the time of the sickness of medieval 
art the architectural arts had life and growth 
in them: study all that as much as you 
please; but, from the times of the Renaissance 
onwards, life, growth, and hope are gone from these, 
and as matters of study you have nothing to do 
with them. The architectural art that was in use 
even at the time of the great masters of the Re- 
naissance [the true Renaissance is, of course, in- 
tended ; see the context] will mislead you if you try 
to found any style of pattern-designing upon it, 
and this in spite of many splendid qualities in itself. 
It is not the art of hope, but of decay. As to what 
followed it, and culminated in the bundle of de- 
graded whims falsely called a style, that so fitly 
expresses the corruption of the days of Louis XV., 
you need not even look at them in passing. More 
noble failures will serve your turn better, even for 
sarnings.” 
Morris, like other masters of this subject, was, 
for brevity’s sake, wont to treat of ‘‘ the cor- 
ruption of the days of Louis XV.”’ as if those 
days stood alone in that respect; but he meant 
to be more comprehensive, and to convey what 
Leighton wittily expressed when he was asked 
what was the difference between the art of 
Louis XIV.’s time and that of Louis XV. 
“The difference,’’ he replied, ‘‘ between 
Madame de Maintenon and Madame du 
Barry.”’ 

Alfred the Great: his Abbeys of Hyde, 
Athelney, and Shaftesbury. By J. C. Wall. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The intention of the author of 
this little book, as explained by himself, and 
by the Dean of Durham in a preface, is to 
recall that side of Alfred’s work which is 
represented by the religious houses that he 
founded. The story of these three foundations 
is here traced from their actual inception 
down to their last days. Alfred himself, 
therefore, occupies but a small portion of the 
book. Although there was little new to tell 
of the three abbeys dealt with, Mr. Wall has 
provided readable accounts of them for those 
who are not likely to consult learned works, 
and has, we gather, made some investiga- 
tions on his own account at the Public Record 
Office. He lays great stress on Alfred’s 
intention to provide in the New Minster a 
school for the better education of his young 
nobles, and has much to say on the beauty of 
the manuscripts produced within its walls. 
The tale of the dissolution of the house and of 
the final desecration of its site is told very 
fully, and the outrageous treatment of what is 
believed to have been Alfred’s own coflin 
righteously denounced. By contrast with the 
great Winchester house, the humbleabbey which 
Alfred founded asa thank-offering at Athelney 
is one of little interest. The author seems 
somewhat rash in asserting that ‘‘ Christians 
and pagans’’ were among its first inmates; 





for ‘although the Dean of Durham states ‘that 
‘one of the first of them was actually a 
heathen,’’ Asser merely praises the pro- 
ficiency of ‘‘a young lad of pagan birth,” 
who may well have been a converted Dane. 
In striking contrast with the other two of the 
great king’s foundations, Athelney had always 
to struggle against the poverty of its endow- 
ments, Shaftesbury, the women’s abbey, was 
already very wealthy at the time of the 
Norman Conquest; and although the Con- 
queror took from it some land in Kingston 
Abbess (Mr, Wall’s ‘‘ Chingeston ’’) on which to 
erect that well-known fortress Corfe Castle 
(mistaken by Mr. Wall, as by others, for the 
‘“castle of Wareham’’), he gave it the advow- 
son of Gillingham in exchange. On the eve 
of the Dissolution this prosperous house had 
an abbess, prioress, sub-prioress, and fifty- 
three nuns within its walls, The statement 
that in ‘£1553’ it had forty-eight nuns is an 
example of that carelessness in revision which 
combines with a singular style to mar the 
merit of the book. It is followed by the 
phrase, ‘‘the rapacious maw of Henry VIII. 
and his Minister...... is seen,’’ &c., with which 
we may compare the information that Mr. 
Stock has reproduced Alfred’s jewel, ‘‘so that 
it may be better known than hitherto, and by 
it to recall the Christian labours of that king.’’ 
An Archbishop of Canterbury appears with 
the female name of ‘‘ Etheldred’’; Ogbourne 
is disguised as ‘‘Okebarne,’’ and John, Count 
of Mortain, as the ‘‘ Earl of Morent,.’’ We 
are even supplied with the amazing informa- 
tion that the ‘‘ Saxon for Emma is A#lgiva, 
which is synonymous with Algitha’’?! There 
are a few interesting illustrations. 








THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


Tue Burlington Fine-Arts Club have chosen 
for the theme of their present exhibition ex- 
amples of goldsmiths’ work from the earliest 
times up to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The collection forms a magnificent though 
somewhat disquieting display, for the fact is 
that the preciousness and splendour of the 
material seem at almost all periods to have 
prompted some craftsmen to sacrifice the higher 
qualities of design for mere ostentation. In 
the matter of pure design this collection as a 
whole cannot, we believe, compare with the col- 
lection of ironwork made by the Club last year. 
Not only the value but the pliability of the 
material tempts to excessive and florid orna- 
mentation, and the sixteenth-century work in 
particular tends to lack unity and intention, to 
degenerate into aconfused efflorescence of glitter- 
ing and insignificant forms. This criticism does 
not, however, apply to the few rare specimens 
of Greeco-Roman workmanship. The little silver 
phial from South Kensington, with a frieze in 
relief of storks fighting with snakes, is perfect 
in the reticence of its lines. and the preciousness 
of its ornament. Coming to medieval times—it 
is a pity that there are no examples of the 
beautifully barbaric treatment of the metals by 
the Anglo-Saxons—we find some specimens 
of great beauty, beginning with Sir Samuel 
Montagu’s cup of the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the interesting introduction to the 
catalogue the superiority of English to French 
goldsmiths’ work at this period is boldly main- 
tained. As the nationality of this particular 
specimen is doubtful, it cannot be used as 
evidence either way, but we doubt if it would 
be possible to find any specimens of English 
medieval work which would compare as works 
of formative art with those lately gathered 
together in the Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris. Was there ever anything in England to 
compare with the reliquary head of St. Baudine 
or the chdsse of St. Taurin, with its superb reliefs 
of figures equally perfect as the expression of an 
ideal of character and as decorations of a surface ? 
Even in this collection the French examples 





far exceed the English in the freedom and 
imaginative intention of their designs. This, 
of course, may be an accident, for in this country 
English medizeval work appears to be the rarer 
of the two. ‘The incense-boat and censer from 
Whittlesea Mere are the most important ex- 
amples here, whereas French work of the four- 
teenth century is represented by several works, 
and by one, Sir Charles Robinson’s Madonna 
and Child, which is much more than a piece of 
exquisite craftsmanship—a work of real creative 
imagination. Though found in Spain, it cer- 
tainly seems rightly attributed to a French artist 
of the middle of the fourteenth century, a time 
when the type of the Madonna had already lost 
the imposing directness and simplicity of mood 
of the earlier tradition. This statuette exhibits 
to perfection that subtle gaiety, that almost ex- 
cessive graciousness and sought-out charm, which 
took its place. No greater contrast to this could 
be devised than the elaborately tricked out Diana, 
a work of the Augsburg school of the sixteenth 
century. The Germans, partly by reason of 
their extreme dexterity as craftsmen, appear, 
so far as this collection enables one to judge, to 
have been the worst transgressors against those 
material limitations which ensure beauty of 
design. No proceeding, for instance, can well 
be imagined more perversely inappropriate to 
the material or purpose of silver plates than to 
copy on them Aldegrever’s line engravings, as 
is done in a series of plates exhibited here. The 
full beauty of the material is only seen when it 
reflects light from facets set at different angles, 
and when the edges of the facets are blunt and 
the surfaces are not too perfectly even. In the 
plates referred to the perfectly flat surface 
reflects a dazzling white crossed with black 
scratches, which here fail altogether of their 
original intention of conveying the idea of light 
and shade, or at another angle they appear dark 
with light scratches, which in this case have the 
opposite effect to that for which they were ori- 
ginally designed, the shaded parts becoming the 
lightest. Nor have the designs theniselves any 
quality which rewards one for the trouble of find- 
ing the angle at which they are seen with the 
least difficulty. 

We do not remember to have seen much 
Italian work of the Cellini period which answers 
to this phase of German art and at times rivals 
its extravagance, but Mr. Salting lends a very 
beautiful fifteenth-century pyx, a plain rect- 
angular box decorated only with diamonds of 
transparent enamel. 

The majority of the exhibits are, however, 
English work of the Commonwealth and sub- 
sequent periods. The English goldsmiths of 
that time appear to have developed a character- 
istic national style which often attains to great 
beauty. The silver salvers and caudle-cups are 
generally covered with rich designs of conven- 
tional flowers in repoussé, in which a very high 
relief is obtained, and the design is saved from 
monotony or the appearance of confused ela- 
boration by the strong light and shade which 
this admits. The drinking-cups, on the other 
hand, are usually plain, or ornamented with 
designs engraved in a pure outline which has a 
delightful freedom and waywardness very dif- 
ferent from the mechanical perfection of modern 
engraved plate. A visit to a modern gold- 
smith’s is apt to make one pessimistic about the 
decay of taste, but from this exhibition, in spite 
of the great beauty of the finest examples, one 
may derive the consoling reflection that the 
taste of the goldsmith was not unfrequently 
below the level of that of his fellow-craftsmen 
who worked in more difficult and less costly 
materials. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
February 23rd the following works, the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. H. A. Brassey. Drawings : 
T. S. Cooper, The Evening Drink, ten cows on 
the bank of a stream, 2731. C. Fielding, A 
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View at Guildford, 1737. Pictures: P. J. Clays, 
A Calm Day on the Scheldt, 2947. V. Cole, 
‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape,” 1891. 
W. Collins, Dartmouth, Devon, 735/. E. W. 
Cooke, Landing Fish, coast of Holland, 6511.; 
Venetian Fishing Craft caught in a Borasco, 
2311. W. P. Frith, Lord Foppington describes 
his Daily Life, 178/. B. W. Leader, Bettws y 
Coed, 399]. Sir J. E. Millais, ‘‘ No!” 1,470). 
P. Nasmyth, A Road over a Common, 2621. 
D. Roberts, The Palace of the Cesars, Rome, 
1051. 

The following pictures were from various 
properties : J. Constable, A View of the Stour, 
3881. T. Faed, The Mother’s First Care, 115i. 
W. Miiller, Sorrento, 483). W. Etty, The 
Return of the Prodigal Son, 1261. F. Goodall, 
Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate, 162/. J. C. 
Adams, Noon, 115). B. W. Leader, The Sandy 
Margin of the Sea, 3991. 








Hine-Art Gossip. 

To-pay (Saturday) is appointed for a private 
view of an exhibition, chiefly of Dutch pictures, 
at the Goupil Gallery. With these less valu- 
able and artistic examples may be seen works 
of J. Breton, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, Guardi, 
Harpignies, Landseer, Troyon, and other Eng- 
lish and French painters. 

On and after March 2nd Mr. Strang is show- 
ing, at 16, King Street, St. James’s, thirty new 
etchings illustrating Mr. Kipling’s short stories, 

At the Graves Galleries water-colour draw- 
ings by Mr. Hubert Medlycott will be on show 
from March 4th. The drawings include such 
diverse subjects as the Thames, Venice, Rouen, 
and Switzerland. 

WE regret to announce the death at Edin- 
burgh, at the comparatively early age of fifty, of 
Mr. G. W. Johnstone, R.S.A. Mr. Johnstone 
was a native of Forfarshire, and in early life 
worked as a cabinetmaker. His first picture 
was shown in the R.S.A. Exhibition of 1872; 
and it is a sad coincidence that one of his last 
pictures, No. 196 in the present R.S.A. Ex- 
hibition, was directly the cause of his death, 
inasmuch as he stayed out too long in a drench- 
ing rain to catch for the picture the sullen grey 
effect of astormy day. The deceased artist was 
elected an Associate of the Academy in 1883, 
and a full member in 1895. His landscapes, 
both in oil and water colour, have been for many 
years an attractive feature on the Scottish 
Academy walls, and in later years his work 
was frequently seen at Burlington House. 

Tue death is announced of Miss Annie Dixon, 
who had been well known asa miniature painter 
for a long term of years. She began her career 
as early as 1840, and was a constant contributor 
to the Academy. 

Tue well-known French review L’Art has, 
owing to the prolonged illness of M. P. Leroi, 
the editor, been in abeyance for some time, 
but its publication is now resumed. No. 734, 
a considerable volume of 340 pages, contains 
some noteworthy papers. The numerous cuts 
include reproductions of ‘ Vingt Dessins de M. 
Ingres,’ prints of sculptures, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, and a likeness of Millais, 

Tue Swiss papers are full of notices of 
memorials of Bécklin. The street in Zurich 
which runs at the side of the painter's early 
studio, hitherto known as Neptune-Strasse, is 
henceforth to be named ‘‘ Bécklin-Strasse.” 
The address delivered by Prof. Brockhaus at 
the Bocklin commemoration at Florence, which 
dealt particularly with the artist’s conception 


of landscape painting, is announced for publica- 
tion by the Brockhaus firm at Leipzig. 

AxBouT a year ago the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Sciences acquired the fine collection of coins 
gathered by the eminent Swiss expert Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer, of Winterthur, who is one of 
the foreign members of the Academy. Dr, 





Blumer has now presented a sum of 100,000 
francs to the Academy ‘“‘ towards the promotion 
of its numismatic works,” The interest of this 
sum, according to the wish of the donor, is 
to be ‘‘expended upon the income, or the 
beginnings of the income, of scientifically edu- 
cated ofticials employed exclusively in the service 
of the numismatic undertakings of the learned 
Academy.” 

On appeal by Prince Chigi, the fine of 
12,0001. (representing the value of Botticelli’s 
‘Virgin and Child’) has been reduced to 
a nominal sum of 101. This verdict scems 
tantamount to a reduction of the ‘* Pacca Law ” 
to an absurdity, unless another surprising volt- 
face of Italian procedure is impending. 








MUSIC 


—s— 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James's HaLw.-—Popular Concerts. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Concert. 


Wuen M. Ysaye gave his orchestral con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall he introduced novel- 
ties, and now he is pursuing a similar 
policy at the Popular Concerts. The public 
is content to listen over and over again to 
standard works. The Beethoven Septet, the 
‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, the Schumann Quintet, 
and other works seem as if they would 
prove joys for ever. How long the particu- 
lar works just named will really have a 
hold on the public we cannot say. One 
thing, however, is certain— names once 
popular have perished, others are perishing. 
A brief glance at the catalogue of works 
performed at the Popular Concerts since 
their establishment in 1859 down to 
March 30th, 1896 (the last catalogue issued 
by Messrs. Chappell) will show this. 
Dussek’s Sonata in B flat for piano and 
violin was played fourteen times between 
1859 and 1873, and was then shelved; in 
1877 the pianoforte ‘Plus Ultra’ Sonata 
was played, and with that work the composer 
himself took his farewell of the ‘‘ Popular” 
public. A similar study of Spohr, Mendels- 
sohn, and other composers would be found 
instructive. The void, however, is gradually 
filled by new names and new works intro- 
duced by enterprising musicians. We need 
only name Von Biilow and Dr. Joachim, 
through whose zeal and perseverance Brahms 
has become a classic. M. Ysaye is now 
directing our attention to the Franco-Belgic 
school, of whom César Franck may be con- 
sidered the founder and M. Vincent d’Indy 
one of the chief representatives at the 
present day. On Saturday afternoon was 
produced Franck’s Quintet in F minor for 
pianoforte and strings. M. Gevaert, M. 
J. Guy Ropartz, the late M. E. Chausson, 
and other eminent men have been lavish in 
their praise of this work; a critic ought 
therefore to be careful in judging it after a 
first hearing, not so much for his own 
reputation as for that of the composer. A 
hasty judgment, if erroneous, can do no 
real harm to music which has in it the seeds 
of life, yet it may for a time have an un- 
favourable effect. Much of past criticism of 
Schumann, Brahms, and, above all, Wagner, 
was sincere enough on the part of its authors ; 
time, however, has shown how unsub- 
stantial it was. The introductory Largo 
section of the quintet is highly dra- 
matic; there are bursts of imperious 
anger, moments of intense passion, themes 


times despairing. There are sudden changes 
of mood which from a purely musical point; 
of view seem scarcely justifiable. Chromatic 
harmony plays a large part in the scheme, 
and some of it strikes the ear as novel and 
even far-fetched. Until the form and the 
character of the music have become fairly 
familiar it is difficult to listen to it in the 
right mood. Of one thing we are certain: 
the work has individuality, at times strongly 
marked; and it deserves—nay, demands— 
further hearing. The plaintive, expressive 
Lento is a movement which even at first 
meets with ready acceptance. It may be 
added that this quintet was written about 
the year 1879, ¢.¢., belongs to a ripe period 
of the composer’s art career. 

On Monday evening M. Vincent d’Indy’s 
Quartet in a for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and ’cello was produced. Music by this 
composer has been given at the orches- 
tral concerts of Messrs. Lamoureux, Chevil- 
lard, and Ysaye, and we remember hearing 
a pianoforte trio of his some years ago at 
a chamber concert. In all these works the: 
great skill of the composer, together with his. 
knowledge of orchestral effects, was plainly 
manifest, yet as a rule we did not feel that 
it was heart-to-heart music. And we must 
confess to having had a similar feeling in 
listening to the first and especially the last 
of the three movements of the quartet. But 
the Ballade, andante moderato, is noble, 
pathetic, far removed in every way from 
the commonplace, and spontaneous. Further 
acquaintance with the rest of the music may 
therefore modify our opinion. With re- 
gard to the rendering of these two works 
we can speak in terms of praise. M. Ysaye 
certainly interprets this style of music cow 
amore. A great contrast in style was 
afforded by Borodine’s Quartet in oD, 
with which the programme concluded. 
The quaint, simple, yet characteristic 
music was delightfully rendered. M.. 
Théophile Ysaye, brother of the above, 
played the pianoforte parts in clear, 
intelligent fashion. On Saturday his solos 
were Rameau’s Gavotte with variations, 
rendered in anything but eighteenth-century 
style, a clever Nocturne of his own, and 
Saint - Saéns’s showy Etude in F minor. 
On Monday he gave an unsympathetic 
performance of Brahms’s Rhapsodie in 8B. 
minor, Op. 79, No. 1; while the tail end of 
Liszt’s sixth ‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise’ showed 
that the pianist’s technique, though above 
the average, has its limits. Miss Edith 
Clegg, the vocalist on Saturday, has a good 
voice and finished style. She was heard to 
advantage in songs by Brahms and Dr. 
Elgar. On Monday M. Meux sang three 
quaint songs from Grétry’s ‘ Anacréon,’ and 
two modern songs by Godard and Bouhy, 
with taste and skill. 

The first concert of the eighty-ninth 
season of the Philharmonic Society om 
Wednesday evening opened with the Chopin 
Funeral March in memoriam the “Queen 
of earthly queens,” who was Patron of the 
Society. Then, after a few minutes’ pause, 
‘God save the King’ was played by the 
orchestra. The programme commenced with 
a Notturno-Serenade for four orchestras by 
Mozart. Each orchestra consists of strings 
and two horns, and phrases given out by 
the first are echoed and re-echoed by the 





which express yearning, oft sorrowful, at 


three other orchestras. The music is simple 
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and delightfully fresh ; there are only three THe performance of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s | Paris Exhibition last year is given. Is there 


movements, an Andante, an Allegretto, and 
a Menuetto with Trio, and all three are of 
modest proportions. cho effects were used 
already in instrumental music by Locke, 
Purcell, Bach, and other composers before 
Mozart’s time, and in a vocal piece in 
Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ there is even a 
double echo. Mozart with his threefold 
echo seems to have beaten the record, and 
he has employed the device with masterly 
skill: it remains fresh to the very last. The 
music was rendered with great delicacy 
under Dr. Cowen’s direction. The novelty 
of the evening, a Concerto for violin 
and orchestra by Hermann Gridener, did 
not prove particularly interesting. The 
music is melodious, skilfully put together, 
but it lacks individuality; it all seems to 
have been said before, and in more convinc- 
ing tones. The composer has written various 
orchestral and chamber works. M. Franz 
Ondricek, the interpreter of the solo part, 
is an excellent and intelligent player; his 
intonation in the first movement was not, 
however, quite free from reproach. He 
played the Bohemian finale with great 
spirit. Mr. Plunket Greene sang, and with 
marked success, ‘The Soldier’s Tent,’ Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘orchestral song,” written 
for the Birmingham Festival of last year, 
a piece remarkable for the poetry of its 
music and the delicacy of its tone- 
colouring. Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘ Macbeth’ 
Overture was brilliantly played. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in c minor was worthily per- 
formed, yet in the Scherzo there was not the 
true mystery ; the colour contrasts were not 
sufficiently strong. Dr. Cowen, however, 
seems resolved to maintain the well- 
deserved reputation which he achieved 
last season. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Puunket Greene and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick gave the first of three song and piano- 
forte recitals at St. James’s Hall on Friday 
afternoon, February 22nd. Mr. Greene sang 
songs by Bach, Schubert, and Brahms. His 
chief success was, however, in some old Irish 
melodies from the Petrie collection and as yet 
unpublished. The excellent lyrics are from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves; the 
arrangements by Prof. C. V. Stanford show 
skill and marked restraint ; the accompaniments 
never assume undue prominence. Mr. Greene 
sang well, though when (as in ‘The Alarm’) he 
forced his voice, the sound was not pleasant. 
Mr. Borwick gave an admirable reading of 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques.’ His 
— playing was good, albeit somewhat 
cold. 


Si1cnor Busoni gave a pianoforte recital on 
Saturday afternoon at Queen’s Hall. His pro- 
gramme opened with a transcription of Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D, interpreted with 
admirable clearness and technical grip. In 
Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 26, the pianist 
played the variations in the opening movement 
with pleasing refinement of style, and he ex- 
hibited praiseworthy restraint. His rendering 
of the Funeral March was, however, scarcely 
$0 expressive as that, heard subsequently, of 
Chopin’s movement of similar import in his 
B flat minor Sonata. The remainder of the 
latter work was admirably presented. In Liszt’s 
Etudes ‘Feux Follets’ and ‘Mazeppa,’ and in 
two of the ‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises,’ the pianist’s 
execution was exceedingly brilliant ; the most 
difficult passages were surmounted with com- 
plete ease and certainty. 





‘ Hiawatha ’ by the Royal Choral Society at the 
Albert Hall, under the direction of Sir Frederick 
Bridge, on Tuesday evening, deserves, on the 
whole, much praise. The choir was in its best 
form, and the conductor had evidently rehearsed 
with great care. The tempi, however, in several 
places, notably in the soprano soli in the middle 
section of the work, were dragged, i.e., in com- 
parison with the composer’s tempi when he 
conducted his work at Hanley. _ Then, again, 
more attention was paid to fortes and double 
fortes than to pianos and double pianos. Much 
allowance, however, must, we presume, be made 
for the size both of the hall and of the choir. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Ella Russell (who 
sang with dramatic feeling in the ‘ Minnehaha’ 
section, though in her last solo she was not very 
happy), Messrs. Ben Davies and Andrew Black, 
who, especially the latter, sang exceedingly well. 
A cut was made in the last portion of the work, 
but so short as to make little appreciable 
difference. The ‘ Wedding’ music is bright 
and full of Indian colour, while the ‘ Death 
of Minnehaha’ proves not only an effective 
contrast, but is also full of music wonderful in its 
simplicity, direct expression, and deep feeling. 
Minnehaha once dead, dramatic interest ceases. 
One cares little as to what became of Hiawatha, 
or about the conversion of the Indians to 
Christianity. If a concluding section be deemed 
necessary, it ought to be very short. As it 
stands at present, an unfortunate drop in 
interest results. It is a great pity that so fine 
a work should have a comparatively weak 
ending. 

Miss BeatrawceE SPENCER gave a concert at 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening. This culti- 
vated artist has a high soprano voice, not 
remarkable for power, but well under control, 
and she chose songs that were within her means, 
Mozart’s ‘Wiegenlied’ and Scearlatti’s ‘Le 
Violette’ were sung with taste and charm, and 
examples of Haydn, Monsigny, Alabief, and 
Abt were presented with good effect. Miss 
Fanny Davies and Madame Alice Dessauer, 
both pupils of the late Madame Schumann, 
played Schumann’s Andante and Variations 
(Op. 46); and Mr. Alfred Gibson also took 
part in an interesting programme. 

Mr. ArnoLp DotmetscH gave the first of a 
series of concerts at 85, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, on Tuesday evening. The pro- 
gramme, consisting entirely of music by English 
composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was specially interesting. It included 
among other pieces a Fantazie for six viols by 
Byrd, a Suite for four viols by Locke, the 
‘Golden Sonata’ of Purcell, and an Anthem for 
five voices and five viols. The performances 
were very good, and only space prevents us 
from noticing them and the music itself more 
fully. 

At Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
Miss Ethel Barns and Mr. Charles Phillips 
gave their third chamber concert. The pro- 
gramme opened with Brahms’s Sonata in A 
major (Op. 100) for violin and pianoforte, 
which was carefully, though not very expres- 
sively, rendered by Miss Ethel Barns and 
Miss Olga Miles. Among the clever violinist’s 
solos were Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Meditation’ and 
one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances. 
Browning’s ‘Prospice,’ sombrely set by Dr. 
Walford Davies for baritone voice and quartet 
of strings, was ably sung by Mr. Phillips. 
Miss Minnie Nelson, a new contralto, sang 
the ‘Angel Song’ from Mr. Elgar’s ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ and two tasteful vocal 
pieces by Miss Barns, with considerable ability. 


THERE is an interesting article on the Royal 
Musical Academy of Sweden, preceded by a brief 
survey of the development of Swedish music, by 
M. Louis E. van Norman, in the New York 
Musical Courier of February 20th. The pro- 
gramme of Swedish music performed at the 





nothing in it to tempt Mr. Wood ? 


In the Musical Times for March there is a 
special portrait of Verdi, the last photograph 
taken of the composer, and signed by him on 
the day before he was seized with his fatal 
illness. 

Le Ménestrel of February 24th announces 
that the monument of César Franck by the 
sculptor Alfred Lenoir, which is to be erected 
in the square of the Church of Sainte-Clotilde, 
Paris, is on the point of completion. The in- 
auguration ceremony will probably take place 
during the summer. 

THe Musilalisches Wochenblatt of February 
21st gives the official programme of the musical 
festival in connexion with the unveiling of the 
Schumann monument at Zwickau on June 8th. 
At the unveiling itself a hymn for male chorus 
by Dr. Reinecke will be sung, and in the even- 
ing there will be a performance of ‘ Das Paradies 
und die Peri.’ On June 9th, at a matinée of 
chamber music, the Joachim quartet from 
Berlin and the Petri quartet from Dresden 
will appear. In the evening an orchestral 
programme will include the ‘ Manfred’ Over- 
ture and the c major Symphony. The musical 
directors will be Profs. Joachim and Reinecke, 
two of the best interpreters of Schumann. The 
fact that they were also personal friends of his 
gives special point and interest to their co- 
operation in this festival. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 


Mon. Monday Popular Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Tvrs. Miss Muriel Elliot and Mr. 8. Mackinlay’s Recital, 3, Salle 
Brard. 
Wen. Ballad Coneert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Stock Exchange Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Mr. A. Somerville’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Far. Miss Lilian Moreton’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 


Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hail. 
os London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


-—~—— 


THE WEEK. 


GARRICK THEATRE.—Afternoon Performance: Repre- 
sentations of the Stage Society : ‘Andromache,’ a Play in 
Three Acts. By Gilbert Murray. 


INFLUENCED, it may be supposed, by the 
desire of the actors to obtain a recognition 
of their services, the Stage Society has, for 
the first time, as we believe, admitted a por- 
tion of the press to witness its performances. 
The occasion was happily chosen. The 
‘Andromache’ of Dr. Murray is not a 
work which in the ordinary course of things 
was likely to find its way on to the boards, 
exemplary daring on the part of a manage- 
ment being requisite in order to produce a 
play which furnishes few opportunities for 
spectacle and appeals only to a limited 
public. Exactly the class of work is it, 
accordingly, which a society might credit- 
ably and advantageously bring forward. 
The result is distinctly a success. Very far 
from the best were the conditions under 
which it was produced. The actors were as 
a rule young and inexperienced, and the 
performance lacked dignity and breadth. 
None the less, the conviction forced upon 
the mind by the perusal of the book, that 
the play is powerfully conceived and 
written, was strengthened. Rarely indeed 
has the illuminatory influence of stage 
representation been more distinctly evi- 
denced. New meanings and new beauties 
sprang to light, and the full significance of 
the fable became for the first time evident. 
This is, of course, as itoughtto be. Plays, 
though agreeable enough at times in 
perusal, are made to be acted, and no study 
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One result of the performance is to show us 
how un-Greek is the theme. The whole is, 
in a sense, inspired by Euripides with his 

touches of things common 

Till they rose to touch the spheres. 
Some of the characters are Greek, moreover, 
belonging to the paulo-post- Homeric times. 
The play itself might, however, be as- 
signed to the third or fourth century of 
our era, when pagan civilization was paling 
before the teaching of the Christian. There 
is a fierce pagan strain exemplified in 
Neoptolemus, Molossus, Orestes, and Her- 
mione. We almost hear the wings of the 
furies, and realize the shuddering horror of 
Hermione after she has invoked their curse. 
We recognize, moreover, the ferocity of 
early worship, even when the deity was as 
gentle and maternal in instinct as Thetis. 
This, however, disappears as we progress, 
and the play ends with the subjugation by 
Andromache of all that is fiercest in Greek 
nature. With eyes opened by sorrow and 
suffering, Andromache sees how futile 
and evil are cruelty and vengeance, and 
before she dies, stabbed to the heart by 
Hermione, she has softened the heart of 
Neoptolemus and made converts of Orestes 
and Molossus. Calling upon Hector, she dies 
with a visage so radiant that Orestes, who 
lays down his arms and is ready to give his 
life for a murder for which he is not respon- 
sible, and Molossus, who says he will take 
no more life, but will have peace, burst into 
exclamation over it. This is beautiful, and 
the contrasts supplied are effective. If it 
has much to do with Greece wedoubt. The 
action is supposed to pass more than eleven 
centuries before there was a Calvary in the 
world. Compared with the teaching, such 
matters as the absence of a chorus, the dis- 
regard of the unities, and the slaughter on 
the stage, and in presence of the audience, 
of Neoptolemus and Andromache sink into 
insignificance. We are content with the 
play as itis. Still, we should be glad if— 
the example is perhaps not unprecedented 
—Dr. Murray could give us a tragedy in 
blank verse and with choral odes upon the 
same subject, abandoning his anticipatory 
excursion into Christianity and adhering to 
the Greek spirit, which when he will he 
catches. The most conspicuous features in 
the performance were the picturesque, but 
rather colourless, Orestes of Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence, Mr. Gran’s Alcimus, a myrmidon, 
Miss Edyth Olive’s plaintive Andromache, 
and Miss Janet Achurch’s venomous Her- 
mione. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Pinero's powerful and much-debated 
play ‘The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith’ was 
revived on Wednesday at the Royalty. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell displayed all her well-known 
talent as Agnes Ebbsmith. The cast was not 
specially noteworthy, though Mr. George Arliss 
showed himself a competent actor as the Duke 
of St. Olpherts and Mr. Courtney Thorpe 
depicted successfully the invertebrate nature of 
Lucas Cleeve. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier deserves 
a better part than Sir Sandford Cleeve. 

Mr. and Mrs, Forses Rosertson (Miss 
Gertrude Elliott) began their tour on Monday 
at the Fulham Theatre with ‘ The Sacrament of 
Judas,’ ‘Shades of Night,’ and ‘ Carrots,’ 





was given for the first time on Monday at the 
Métropole Theatre, Camberwell. The hero, a 
Cornish yeoman, unjustly convicted of robbery, 
who ‘serves his time,” obtains riches, and 
establishes his innocence, is played by Mr. 
Philip Cunningham. 

‘EnouisH Nett,’ by Anthony Hope and Mr. 
E. Rose, has been given at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, with Miss Kitty Loftus as the heroine 
and Mr. Charles Cartwright as Charles IT. 

Tue German company at the Comedy Theatre 
has been giving what is now called a triple bill, 
consisting of one-act farces by Herr Gustav 
Kadelburg. The brightest of these is ‘ Das 
Pulverfass,’ so named after a wife, played by 
Friiulein Clara Sella, whose explosive tendencies 
involve her husband in continual broils. ‘ Der 
Neue Vormund’ and ‘ In Civil’ have also been 
given. 

Mr. BEnson’s latest revival at the Comedy 
consists of ‘As You Like It,’ in which he 
reappears as Orlando to the Rosalind of Mrs. 
Benson and the Jaques of Mr. George Weir. 

Aw adaptation of ‘ In the Palace of the King,’ 
which has been successfully played in America, is 
likely to be produced in London, if opportunity 
serves, by Mr. Paul Arthur. 

A seconp performance has been given, at the 
Comedy Theatre, of the adaptation by Mr. 
Grein and his associate of ‘Le Monde out l’on 
s’Ennuie.’ 

‘Tur Turrty THIEVES’ has been withdrawn 
from Terry’s Theatre, which is now closed. 

Harry Monknovuse, whose death in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital we briefly noticed last week, 
was only forty-six years of age, having been 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on May 18th, 1854. 
His real name was John Adolph McKie. He 
was responsible for dramatic productions, chiefly 
of an unambitious order. A benefit is likely to 
be arranged for his wife and family. 

Tuer death on the 10th ult., at Rotterdam, 
in his fifty-fourth year, of Willem van Zuylen, 
was briefly chronicled last week. He was one 
of the most distinguished Dutch actors, a 
member of the fine company which appeared 
in London at the Imperial Theatre in the 
summer of 1880. He played Koenrad Deel 
in ‘Anne-Mie,’ and was specially excellent as 
the hero of a Dutch version of ‘L’Ami Fritz.’ 
—We learn also that Catherine Beersmans, the 
original Anne-Mie, is recently deceased. She 
was an admirable actress, whose performances 
in the part mentioned, in ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ 
and in other pieces placed her at the head of 
her profession. In her line, which was not 
narrow, she had no superior. 
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Bristel: W. Crofton Hemmens, St. Steph 
Sotheran & Co., Booksellers, Strand, ee: ae 





THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

A LITERARY HISTORY of AMERICA. 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE and the REFOKMATION. 

The NEW EDITION of the GOLDEN BOUGH. 

CICERO in ENGLISH. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Sun Maid; The eers Gambit; The After 
taste ; Le Friquet ; Le Fantome ; La Cade 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

AN THOLOGIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. SCARTAZZINI; The MS. ‘BOOK of CUPAR’; The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON; HUCHOWN; MONKS and THEIR 
CATALOGUES ; The KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Astr ical Books ; Socteti Meeti Next Week. 
FINE ARTS :—Society of Painters in Water ‘Colours Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 





The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 16 contains— 
PROF. SAINTSBURY’S HISTORY of CRITICISM. 
HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of BAGHDAD. 
A BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
SEMANTICS. 
RUMANIA in 1900. 
The GREEK MSS. on MOUNT ATHOS. 
NEW NOVELS :—In the Name of a Woman; The Pride of Race ; The 


Heart of the Ancient Wood; Rachel Penrose, Christian; A Way- 
side Weed; A Wheel of Fire ; Marked with a Cipher. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

DR. FITZEDWARD HALL; ACCESSION and CORONATION; 
The “CHARLES” of HORACE WALPOLE’S “TRIUM- 
VIRATE” ; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; HUMAN SACRIFICE ; 
The CANONIST HUGUTIO; The MILTON BIBLE. 

A1so— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ge a iar Pub'ications; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
sip. 


FINE ARTS :—Illustrated Books ; The New Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 9 contains— 

The SUCCESSORS of DRAKE. 

A NEW STUDY of KNOX. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

JOURNALISM DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST. 

BARBOUR, the WALLACE, and the BRUCE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ITALIAN TOWNS. 

FRENCH CLASSICS and TRANSLATIONS. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. J. C. JEAFFRESON; The DOVES at FROGMORE; The ETY- 
MOLOGICAL PEDIGREE of HUCHOWN; “NEW NOVELS”; 
The MILTON BIBLE; SALE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Chemical Books ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The Painters of Florence ; Monographs on Artists ; The 
“sey Academy ; A Century of Water Coiours; Notes from Rome ; 
sip. 


MUSIC :—New Music; Date of Chopin’s Birth; Chopin at Stafford 
House ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Three Plays for Puritans ; The Week; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 2 contains— 
POLITICAL THEORIES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
LIFE of PHILLIPS BROOKS. - 
MR. ROUND'S STUDIES in PEERAGE and GENEALOGY. 
An ANTHOLOGY of FRENCH POETRY. 
DOMESDAY and FEUDAL STATISTICS. 
CHINESE LITERATURE. 
NEW NOVELS:—The Minor Canon; Free to Serve; Love has no 
Pity ; Tentation Mortelle. 
BOOKS on the WAR. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
BUOKS of TRAVEL. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TERR f " 
eat — of the "45; HUCHOWN ; BURGER’S 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

“Toot mon Gee, —_— Chemical Notes; Societies; 

FINE ARTS :—Giorgione ; Library Table; Royal Academy ; Gossip. 
JSTC :— ‘ i y ; Verdi; P 

MU Gossip; Performances Next Week’ "> T1nymous Operas; 

DRAMA Cn on the ‘Theatre in France and England ; Library 
‘Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Fantastic aor 4 . Knavish” Shakespeare and Rabelais 
Shakespeare's Books—‘N Q.’: Corrections in Indexes—Em 
and Kingdom of Arles—‘“« Hutching about’”—‘To trunk up’— 
“ Become"—Moscow and Londoa Dé¢bris—Ferdinand Bs L— 
“Barted "—London Evening Papers —‘‘ Knights of the M 
Queens and the Garter—General Bligh - Garigue—Disraelt's Letters, 

QUERIES :—“ Paulie "—Gibson Craig—Lament for Chaucer—R. Fother. 
gill—J. F. Fox—Early French ‘ Pilgrim's or pee —Population of 
Towns—‘‘ Wabdbling”—Brandreth Family—Col. Cooper— “* Mary’s 
ee ”—Early peices and Parish Church—London Churches 
—Blackheads—Ma‘ame Bontemps—Hand-ruling in old Title- 

‘Lass of Richmond? Hill —R. Smith, of Bristol—Sergeant Of the 
Catery—“ Cradle ’—Fergaunt—Roos Fumlly—te 
patchery.” 

REPLIES :—Searchers of Leather—Wine in the Early Church —Quote- 
tions—Dresden Amen—Achill Isiand—Rhododendrons and Ole- 
anders—Independent Company of Invalids—Faneral Cards—Area 
of Churchyards—“ Clubbing the battalion ”—Definition of Gratitude 

—‘‘The power of the dog”—Governor Ha nes’s Grand: 
Morris as a Man of Business—‘: Wisc’’—St. Clement Danes— 
“Knievogue "—Darcy Lever—Public Mourning—Dutton Famil 
Visitation of Suffolk—Note on Chaucer—‘' Five o'clock tea Dr. 
Johnson—Motto for Laundry Porch—Royal Standard—D’ re 
Fami mily—Last Male Descendant of Defoe—‘ Book’ World’—Wh ; 
‘Logic ’—* Frail” — “ Rrazen-soft "— Gladstone Statue—Whi 
Hospital, Croydon — —Jesse and Selwyn. 

NOTES ON ROOKS :—Grant’s ‘The French Monarchy’ —Wendell’s 
‘Literary Histery of America’—Stocker’s ‘Language of Hand- 
writing ’—‘ Whitaker's Peerage.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 23 contams— 

NOTES :—Gavelage and Pillar Tax —Spenser, ‘ Locrine,’ and ‘ Selimus 
—Family of Sir Francis Mitchell—Plots of Piays~-Prohibition 6 ot 
Wine among Hebrews—Greek Pronunciation—‘ Rule, Britannia’ 

—‘Caendo’’=Cercando—Changes in Country Life—Shakespeare 
and Vondel. 

QUERIES :—Ships of: War on Land—Source of Quotation —Rutter 
Family — ‘“‘ Bougées””: ‘‘ Buggies ’’—Sack and Sugar —‘‘ Belongs 
with saa ‘erses on the Irish Famine —‘‘Jeber'’s cooks ”—Lay Canon 
—J.E. Foster—J. Foulis—F. N. Fortune—Source of Lines—Aben 
ham eee maine Beast—May-water—John Parr—‘“ car 
five’”’—Visiting ‘Tickets—Cockade of House of Saxony—Chise! 
Marks—Sarson Stones—V erses on the late Queen—Rattie Ot Leet 
buldee—“ Rouen” and ‘‘ Succedaneum ’’—Author of Kecitation— 
— and Hop Substitutes—King and Queen Equal—Public Mourn- 
ng. 

REPLIES :—Ugo Foscolo in Cymraeg Poem by Ren Jonson 
—Grierson of Dublin—Gold Fiorin—Date Wanted—Moon Lore— 
Dr. Creighton’s wits ee ag Cranford Se Hawkins 
Old London Taverns—Boca C —Portrait of Sir J. Thorold— 

‘N. & Q’ in Fiction—“ Galluses”™ =Braces—Arundel: Walden— 
W. Beadle—Rose and Zorzi Families—Gossage of Spratton— 
See 4 guage to conceal Thought—J. M. W. Turner—“To 

'—* Let em all come’’—KBragenose Cullege, Oxford— 
” Lanted ale "—Ralegh’s Signature—Fiogging at the Cart Tail. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Rhys’s ‘Celtic Folk-lore "—Bourinot’s ‘Canada 
under British Rule ’"—Keller’: s* Madagascar '"—‘ Quarterly Review’— 
‘Edinburgh Review ’—‘ Man.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 16 contawns— 


NOTES :—Executions at Tyburn and Elsewhere—Jesse and Selwyn — 
Father of Eustace fitz John—“ Kandy- 2 gre "—* Knock-kn 
“* Billycock ’’—‘‘ Better to have loved and lost’’ en 
Forecourt at Ashburnham House—Human Seenstas at Machen— 
Memorial to Ruskin—Relic of Handel—Kook of Common Prayer— 
Heads or Tails—Lodge and White, Lord Mayors of London—Mint 
Price of Gold. 

QUERIES :—‘‘Le trecente cariche ” — Serjeant Bettesworth —‘The 
Thirteen Club ’—‘‘ Put a spoke in the wheel ”—Stanbury of Devon 
and Cornwall—* Bull and Last "—Mobun of Wollaston—Hamilton— 
High and Low: Conservative and Liberal—Forth Family and Arms 
—Mackintosh — Journalistic Errors — Byfield Family—Davenport- 
Hulme — “So long’’ — Waurom — Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater— 
Daration of Life in Seeds—Huitson Family—J. J. Morier—Chinese 
Discevery of America—Waller Family—‘ Nunty.” 

REPLIES :—Nature Myths—“ Shimmozzel ”—Chavasse Family—Lamb 
and ‘ The Champion ’—‘Smous ’’—Welsh MS. Pedigrees—Losses in 
the American Civil War—Seneca and Galen : Translations—Achill 
Island — Early Steam bob ieee Pin and Bo: — Woo 
Salop—‘‘ Thackeray’s bed books’’—Sir W. F. Carroll—Broken on the 
Wheel—Ancient Marriage Custom—National Nicknames—H 
Stone—Wine in the Early Church—“ Roker ’’—Wyvill Raronetcy— 
Easter Magiant— Quaint Custom—Boulder Stones—“ In the swim”— 
Beardshaw — School -‘teachers in Kent —Corpse on Shipboard — 
“ Bijou” as a Christian Name—Definition of Gratitude. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—The ‘New English Dictionary '—‘ An English 
Miscellany ’—‘ Acts of the Privy Council ’—Shuckburgh’s 
tion of Cicero’s Letters—‘ History of Early Italian Literature.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 9 contains— 


NOTES :—Spenser, ‘Locrine,’ ani ‘Selimus’ — Horace Walpole and 
his Editors—Superstitious Cures—‘J’ai yécu’’— Poison in Beer 
—Remarkable “ Century” Incident—Syriac Interrogative—‘ Tap- 
ping” nd ~ ‘Tipping ’ ’—Formation of a Place-name— Ambrose 

—“ Bayard,’ Name for a Horse—“ ‘Ihe power of the dog” 
—Dog and Gamekeeper. 

QUERIES :—Col. H. H. Mitchell—Ola Legend—“ Ochidore ’"—"‘ Inoca- 
lation ”—Portrait of Lord Mayor Thoro!d—Gladstone Statue—Royal 
Standard—Carlyle on Fools—Suwarr off and Masséna—‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing’ —‘Lasca’—Mrs. M. A. Clarke—E. C. Colman— 
Bateher — Currency before voinage — Shakespeare —‘‘'Time was 
made for slaves "—Marylebone Cemetery—Henry VII.—‘‘Clubbing 
the battalion "—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Leghorn—Poem by Dr. Hatch—“ Insurrection ’—Margaret 

of Bourbon—Markings on Horses—Acacia in Freemasonry—Voyage 
to Canada in 1776—**Churmagdes ’’—Area of Church So 
on the Skin—Ipplepen, ote page witch’'—“ "— 
Routes between Paris and London — Salute at Tomenep— 
Etymology and Whist—Monolith in Hyde Park—Simon Fraser— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields —“ Viva” — Usk Castle — Whifflers and 
Whiftling—Columbaria—‘“ Owl in ivy bush’’—‘‘ Twopenny Tube 
roe ‘Auvergne Family —Van der Meulen—Rbododendrons and 
anders —Heraldic—Age of Matriculation— Dutton Family— 
Wiltain Morris as Business Man— Movable Stocks. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Dauze’s ‘Index Bibliographique’ SaaS 

‘Elizabethan Voyages to America’—Keviews and Magazin 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE 8, and FLORENCE FOSTER. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


‘Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, and well written.” —Atheneum, 

«6A clever and diverting novel, crowded with what are called ‘ character-sketches’ of life in the 

try among the upper circles...... The talent displayed is everywhere fresh and plentiful.”—.Academy. 

«‘The dialogues in this book are extremely clever, and it is well worth reading through from the 
first page to the last.”—School Guardian, 


.MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 
Author of ‘A Haunted Town,’ ‘ Three Girls in a Flat,’ &c. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


“A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There is humour and there is 
pathos, and both are secured without the least strain.”—Punch, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 
London: GEORGE NEWNES, LimIrep. 





JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, price 10s. 6d. net, 


FIRST ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1898-1900. 
By ©. E. BORCHGREVINK, F.R.GS., 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 

With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations, 

London: GEORGE NEWNES, LimirTep. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


NOW READY, demy 4to. cloth boards, 21s. net ; and in red 
levant, 42s. net. 


OILA’S WHISPERS. By the late Sir WILLIAM 


EM YERS’ LIAB TY FRASER of Ledeclune and Morar, Fourth Baronet, M.A. F.S.A. 
PLO 8 ABILI 7 M.P. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, and 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS London: Printed for, the Executors at the Chiswick Press, Took’s 


Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. WILD KNIGHT, 


Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
A AND OTHER POEMS. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, Secretary. 
IF YOUR TIME IS VALUABLE By GILBERT CHESTERTON, 
Author of ‘ Greybeards at Play.’ 


YOU NEED OUR COPYING SYSTEM. 
No time occupied in Copying. 
LETTERS COPIED WHILST WRITING. 
“Mr. Chesterton is a true poet....Open the book where you will, you 


No Mess—No Press—A Perfect Copy—Simple—Cheap— encounter something vivid in expression and unforeseen in conclusion. 
Invaluable to All .-.-A certain Heinesque gift of bringing his poem down mer some 
e pam urine it Renee: ae epigrammatic, Se a conc! 
, Such fresh and original turns seem part 0: r. esterton’s yery 
OUR PATENT INVOICE BOOK IS UNIQUE. —_ See profusely are Leap sttewn a yolume. It 
‘ords us go 0: at he ma; a coming man.”—Academy. 
Catalogue and Specimen Pencarbon FREE. . ‘9 = : - 
THE PENCARBON CO, LIMITED, 
LONDON ROAD, LEICESTER. 


‘* His little book is a book with character, breathing the true poetic 
Kress COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
INSURED AGAINST, | H. J. Ford. 
| 


|THE 





Feap. 8vo, half-parchment, grey boards, 5s. net. 


usion.... 


temperament, and its tone is singularly attractive....From a large 
number of the poems we have got unusual pleasure.’’— Bookman. 

“Mr. Chesterton’s poetry comes freshly upon a jaded earth...,He 
has the root of the matter in him.” —Atheneum. 


London: Grant Richards, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 
(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the — Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a po 4 hho 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Eng’ s- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bi hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the y 


Scriptures. 
Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Ress COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


E?PPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


Kress COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest ir for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 





MAGNESIA. 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—_——e— 
JUST ISSUED. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY. 
Vol, III. No. 3, 86 pp. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


This Number, which completes Vol, IITI., contains: 
the following Articles :— 

REPORT of the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
(Liverpool, January, 1901). 

W. W. GREG.—GIRALDI CINTIO and the ENG- 
LISH DRAMA. 

CLASSIFIED LIST of RECENT PUBLICATIONS- 
(30 pp., double columns). REVIEWS. Titles- 
and Contents to Vol, III., Index, &c. 

*.* The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY,,. 
Vol. III., 4to, pp. viii-244, is now ready, hand:+ 
somely bound in cloth case, 10s. 6d. net. The cloth 
case may he had separately for 2s. 6d. net. 

The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY is 
the organ of the Modern Language Association, 
and is supplied gratis to all Members of the same. 

The Subscription to the Association (10s. 6d.) 
for 1901 is now due, and should be paid to the- 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. DE V, PAYEN-PAYNE, 9, Stonorr 
Road, West Kensington. 


The HIDDEN SERVANTS, and other 
very Old Stories. Told over again by FRAN- 
CESCA ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ The Story 
of Ida,’ ‘Roadside Songs of Tuscany,” &c; 
Crown 8vo, 231 pp., printed on Hand-made- 


Paper. Title in Red and Black, Etched Fron- 
tispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt top, edges trimmed,, 
6s. net. 


* * Miss Alexander’s name is familiar to, and’ 
beloved by, all lovers of Italy and all lovers of 
Ruskin. ‘These exquisite retellings of Italiam 
religious ‘‘leggende” are redolent, as Miss Anna: 
Fuller justly says in her charming preface, “ of the- 
grace of the Author's adopted people—their sunny 
charity, their native sense of the beautiful, their: 
childlike faith.” 


A GARDEN of SIMPLES. By 
MARTHA BOCKEE FLINT. Crown §8vo,. 
307 pp., Title in Red and Black, art linen and 
boards, top gilt, edges trimmed, 6s. net. 


* * The garden in which these simples are culled 
for the delight of a generation that has lost all feel- 
ing for simplicity and tranquillity is a “ colonial ”” 
one—one of those gardens of old New England andi 
old New Holland, in which, with far greater tena-- 
city than in the parent countries, old ways, ideas,. 
recipes, fancies lingered on, prolonging the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries through the- 
eighteenth, well into the nineteenth century. Mrs. 
Flint, like all true devotees of the garden, is a. 
devotee of the older English literature of flower 
and herb. Two of the most charming of her score- 
of essays are ‘A Posy from Spenser’ and ‘ Flowers. 
from Chaucer’s Poems.’ 


TOWN and COUNTRY POEMS. 


By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of ‘Sunshine and 
Smoke,’ ‘ Wind on the Harpstrings,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 101 pp. cloth, top gilt, uncut, 3s. 6d. net. 


HEARTSEASE. A Cycle of Song. 
Crown 8vo. Printed at the Constable Press, 
Parchment, uncut, 2s. 6d, net, 

Also 12 Copies on Japanese vellum and bound in 

fine vellum, of which 8 are for sale at 10s, 6d. net. 

* * The Publisher believes that lovers of poetry 

and true critics will recognize in the writer, a 

woman, one with a rare capacity for the expression 

of “simple and passionate” emotion. He does 
not think he is claiming too much in asserting that 
many of these lyrics recall, not unworthily, Heine, 
and the greatest English follower of Heine. But 
whereas these voice the passion of love in the: 





heart of a man, ‘ Heartease’ is pure woman. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A RAINY JUNE. By Ovurna, Author of ‘ Critical Studies,’ &. New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY RITA. 
The ENDING of MY DAY. By the Author of‘ Vanity: the Confessions of a Court Modiste,’ ‘A Gender in Satin, &e, 
(Unwin’s “ Copyright Novels Series.”) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT. 


PAGES from a JOURNAL: Essays, Notes, and Tales from a Journal of the last Thirty Years. By Marx 
RUTHERFORD, Author of ‘ Clara Hopgood,’ ‘ The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 
‘* A book which contains some of the clearest and strongest thinking and some of the best writing of the day.”—Morning Post. 














SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The BIOGRAPH in BATTLE. By W. K. L. Dickson. With over 100 Illustrations from Biograph Photographs taken by 


the Author whilst out at the Front. Cloth, 6s. 


“This is a book that should sell like hot cakes. Though it is one of the great army of war books it is quite unique, and its author is to be warmly congratulated on * production,” 
South Africa, 


FALAISE. The Story of the Town of the Conqueror. By A. Bowman Dopp. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 








“AS GOOD AS DOOLEY.” 
GEORGIE. The Diary of an Observant Boy. By 8. E. Kiser. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SCIENCE. 


ENGLAND’S NEGLECT of SCIENCE. By Prof. Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, President of 


the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 








A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
TREWERN. A Welsh Tale of the Thirties. By R. M. Tuomas. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE, 


NAOMIT’S EXODUS. By Lity H. Montacv. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NEIGHBOURS.’ 


The LOST LAND. A Tale of a Cromwellian Irish Town. By Jutia M. Crorrigz. Cloth, 6s. 


“ Miss Julia M. Crottie has written a very beautiful and a very notable book...... a great advance on the clever sketches and studies which made up her last, and, we think, her first 
work, ‘ Neighbours.’ ”"— Speaker. 

** Miss Crottie possesses an artist’s highest attribute—a delicate perception of the uses of light and shade.”—Daily Express. 

“A picturesque and moving story.”—Outlook. 











IN PREPARATION. 
IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN: being the FICTION (continued). 


Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Capt. H. H. P. DEASY. With Appendices, + r : 
Maps, and 80 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. net. ” ‘The WISDOM of ESAU. A Novel of New Zealand Life. 


| 
By C. H. CHOMLEY and R. M. OUTHWAITE. (Unwin’s ‘‘ Green Cloth Library.”) 
FIFTY YEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE and PROGRESS. Cloth, és. 
Under the Rule of Cardinal Wi , Cardinal M § d Cardinal V: bi 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. Cloth, 2 vols. 21s. With Photogravure Portraits. & ‘The WIZARD’S KNOT. By Wituiam Barry, Author of 
| ‘The Two Standards,’ ‘Arden Massiter,’ &c. (Unwin’s ‘“‘ Green Cloth Library.”) 
BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE, and other Essays.) cloth, «s. (Ready March 18. 


By Rev. CANON JESSOPP, D.D. Cloth, 7s. 6d. < ‘ 
BY ROCK and POOL. By Louis Becke. (Unwin’s “Green 
POEMS. By W.B. Yeats. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth Library.”) Cloth, 6s. 7 ( 


The CANADIAN CONTINGENTS and CANADIAN | BLACK MARY. By Awan McAvtay, Author of ‘The 
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